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TELEPHONE EXECUTIVES GO TO SCHOOL. [rom September discussed and solved in small groups. Teacher 


to June, different groups of department heads and assistant ire top telephone men, professors from a nui 


vice presidents from various telephone companies attend Bell colleges, and experts in the broad fields of e« 


System Lxecutive Conference: \ctual busine problems are labor relations, business management, et 


Training for Telephone Management 





Bell System training programs to build ha pioneered new methods for the forces public ind emplovee relation 
executive skills and stature bring many training of executives at various stave finance and the administrative. skill 
ot then CArCel Lhe ! tt Be ral needed for cetlecti ( le | 


benefits to telephone customers and the 
clopment course | rneyv | ointed i background bec 


company, as well as telephone people —f 
manavel to exten il rt is the Dusine row 


If vou want a crop for a hundred COUTSE it leading uni ! ly 
( 
youl vrow men So runs an. old Che Bell S rf 
¢ af vstem Live there are 
proverb \nd so runs the thinking of ( 


‘ ence is an interestin nference 
the Bell System 


rhour ( oup nt posit 
Phere is nothing more important to ( eplh es from different of a telephone com) 
md telephone service ind to. the ts ob t ntrv live together I\ is put on current 
future of the busing than the find tovether and debate t ther 
j | 
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lor management po Wion , 
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Ihe Bell Svstem has long been Ibyective 
imony the leaders in this field and it the broad 


Working together to bring people together BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ‘ A 
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The New Cu atic Comptometer 


ale 





in new features that mean 
low-cost, time-saving accuracy! 


MORE for the operator 
in new features, beauty, 


ease of operation! 






The New Customatic Comptometer 
gives you everything you've learned 
to expect from Comptometer— 
plus 3 new features 


‘GC6CGEGGEEG 


GGGCGG6G6EE 
GGOGGC666GB 


CUSTOMATIC 
KEY CONTROL 


operator simply adjusts 
new control to suit her 


INSTANT ELECTRIC 
CLEARANCE 

a touch of the bar and the 
dials are tantaneously 





own individual touch. , 
eye ) ’ b . . r 
Ble : y with jern 
off P 
Still There, are all the features that have made COMPTOMETER Simplicity of Operation — Direct-Act Keys give lightning answers 
unchallenged wherever fast, accurate, low-cost figure work i No lever rank r extra erations t low re ts 
important! Molded Key Tops — f tip f J 
Pinpoint Accuracy — Accuracy Key prevents registration until stroke Cushioned Touch — Built-in floating action eliminates “finger 
is completed. Insures accurate results fat 
Easy-to-Read-Answers — Giant-size numerals in two colors show = Add up all these featur ind you have the chine that sets spe 
through wide apertures, counterbored to reduce glare ta 7 w standards. Y ‘ f , te t j ' 
; j Y nda 1 Ww y appreciate only w you 
Active Ciphers — All ciphers to the left of answers are eliminated see the new TOMAT COMPTOMETER in action. Let us prove 
Ciphers and numerals in the answer are distinct and easily read tr your office FREI 


Oomptometer — BETTER PRODUCTS TO BETTER BUSINESS 
~ 





Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company 
North Paulina Street, Chicago 27, tlio 











&~ 
Comptometer COMMANDER — insures Comptometer COMPTOGRAPH “220M” 
accuracy in dictation. Life-time ma with new multiplication key — more 
chine belt saves more than machine features than any other 10-key listing 
costs. See for yourself. Mail coupon machine. Try it FREE Jse coupor j 
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Here’s BIG BUSINESS Bookkeeping — 


y ten es 
é : 





lie. 9 BUSINESS 
The New MONROE President | Bf 


With its stunning new President model, Monroe introduces more than a new accounting machine . 


Monroe establishes an entirely new ratio between what you pay and what you get in machine 
accounting. Now, for the first time, any business can enjoy all the benefits of big business 
hookkeeping at a price actually hundreds of dollars less than before! And job changing flexibility is 
built right into every model in the President line. With the flick of a knob accounts receivable, 
payroll, cost control, accounts payable... all become mechanized operations. Look at the 
price tag on this machine. Then put your own price tag on what machine 

accounting can do for you. Speed receivables by getting statement \ 


out faster. Build prestige with neat looking records. Put credit data at 
your fingertips. Control your re 
work so it flows easily and See the MAN from M NR E 
always accurately. Write or 
fer CALCULATING 


telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Ine. ADDING 
General offices: Orange, N. J. Offices throughout the world, ASSSUNTING 

DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
2 AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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READY NOW! 


IDEAS . 
to save you time and dollars 


SUGGESTIONS... 


for sound employee relations 


EXPERIENCES... 
of outstanding personnel plans 








IN THE NEW 


$12.50 


plus postage 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
HANDBOOK 


a Dartnell management tool 


Here is a really complete guidebook 
for management and personnel execu 
tives. It presents factual information 
about the tested methods, experiences, 
and practices of companies which have 
established sound employee relations 
Nothing about it is theoretical. The 
numerous exhibits are designed for 
speedy adaptation and you'll find all 
information thoroughly indexed. 


If you would like to put Employee Re 
lations to the test, Dartnell will be 
pleased to send you a copy for a 10 
day free trial. Just clip the coupon 
and mail it today. 

* 69 sections, fully indexed 

* over 200 charts and exhibits 

« size 5 by 8 inches 


« 1,390 pages, leatherette bound 





10-DAY APPROVAL OFFER 











rHE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1660 Ravenswood Ave 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


Please send a copy of Employee Re 
lations Handbook subject to our ap 
proval, Bill at $12.50, plu 


postage 
Name 
Firm 


Street 


City 








Do You Like Them Short, Too? 


Lie other evening I attended a 
sales meeting in Orlando, Fla. 
It was to last two hours, with 
only two speakers. But the pro- 
#Zram committee, anxious to give 
the audience their money's worth, 
put on a third speaker 
for good measure. It was a good 
talk; but the chairs were hard, the 
ventilation bad, so the audience 
grew restless and wanted out. I 
am sure you have had the same 
experience, 

To my mind, there is only one 
thing worse than a_ long-winded 
speech, and that is a long-winded 
article where you have to read 
hundreds of words to get at the 
meat in the coconut. So I was in 


“surprise” 


terested in the survey made by 
H. k. Humphreys, Jr., president of 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, to find out what the execu 
tives in the company’s New York 
office thought about the 286 busi- 
ness papers to which the company 
subscribed. 

Nine out of 10 agreed that busi 
ness publications are useful sources 
of new ideas, Seven out of 10 said 
that they help to build better 
human relations in business, But 
only a few said they had time to 
read the publications thoroughly. 
They had to “read them on the 
run,” and for that 
favored business papers with 
short, to-the-point articles 


reason they 


What Executives Like to Read 


“We also asked our people Mr 
Humphreys said, “what type of ar- 
ticles they like to see in business 
papers. First on the popularity list 
was new products. Next were sta- 
tistical surveys pointing out busi 
ness trends, and then case _his- 
tories showing how one company 
had successfully solved a difficult 
problem. Articles about selling and 
marketing were also popular 

This sampling of reading pref- 
intrigued me 
spelled out exactly what we are 
trying to do with AMERICAN BuSsI- 
NES! Out editorial 


erences because it 


sharpened 


policy, about which I told you last 
month, recognizes that the typical 
business executive spends about 
one-fourth of his time reading. 

On his way to work he reads the 
business page of his favorite news- 
paper. When he gets to his desk, 
he has to read a stack of mail 
There are reports from associates 
and subordinates, not always as 
brief as they could be, to be read 
and studied. Then, as time per 
mits, he reads the business and 
trade keep informed 
about new developments, and how 
others are finding better ways to 
get out the work. Is it any wonder 
Mr. Executive wants short articles 


papers to 


Need for Blue Pencils 


When I was getting my feet wet 
in this publishing business, I recall 
taking in an article I had written 
about American pottery advertis 
ing to John Irving Romer, my boss 
at Printers’ Ink. He picked up a 
pad of paper and began jotting 
down the points he regarded as 
important in my story. When he 
finished, there were five notations 
on his pad. 

“Now Aspley,” he said, “you 
have’ taken typewritten 
pages to make five points. Go back 
to your desk and see if you can’t 
make these points in three pages 
Then you will have a story oun 
subscribers will read 

It is, as more difficult 
to write a short article, o1 


seven 


you know 
a short 
letter, or make a short speech thar 
it is a long one. But in this day 
and age, 
enough hours in 


there are not 
the day to do all 
the things that call out for doing 
the need for brevity i: 


when 


important 
So in addition to concentrating 
our editorial and circulation effort 
on growth companies In growth ir 
dustries, it is our firm resolve to 
tell you about the methods of these 
companies in the fewest 
number of words. We are laying in 
a big stock of blue pencils, and we 
intend to put them to good use 
saving your time.-J. C. Aspley 


possible 
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New Work-Organized Desk (a beauty, too) is 


really amazing help in getting day's work done 


Leave it to a woman to quickly note and 
appreciate work-saving efficiency. But it’s the 
man behind the new Shaw-Walker Work 
Organized Desk who profits. He gets away from 
the office earlier and is less tired. 

Ingenious Work-Organizing drawers provide 
space for letter trays, paper folio, card files 
binders and other items that clutter the top of 


Built Like o 





Skyscraper” 


GHAW-WALKE 
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His wife knows why he gets home on time now 


ordinary desks. And imagine 
this! ‘There’s even drawer space 
for your telephone and waste 
paper. Really ingenious! 

With the desk top clear and 
everything efficiently organized 
in the drawers you just can’t help but do more 
easier. [t's the nearest yet to desk automation 

Our new brochure ‘“The World’s Most Ad 
vanced Executive Desk’’ shows how to use 
these desks for greater accomplishment. It also 
pictures all models in colorfully decorator 
planned executive suites. Ask our local branch 
or dealer store or write Muskegon 10, Mich 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 


Muskegon 10, Mict Representatives Everywhere 














Houston's newest porking garage has a heli 
port on top for the convenience of executives 
in adjacent Commerce Building. It has an 


interconnecting air-conditioned underground 


concourse served by escalators 


Observations 


of a Roving Reporter 


Long Fight Between railroads and 
the trucking industry may develop 
into an era of co-operation if a new 
development sparked by New York 
Central System and Fruehauf 
Trailer Company is successful, New 
type flat car with a rotating plat 
form facilitates transfer of trailer 
units without wheels to over-the 
road trucks, Many terminal delays 
waiting for switching, crowding at 
loading docks will be eliminated 
or minimized, While this is only an 
extension of the “piggy-back” de 
velopment mentioned last month 
the fact that Fruehauf— long an 
advocate of highway transportation 

and a railroad got their heads 
together to work out this plan, 
called Flexi-Van, is encouraging to 
many transport officials who have 
long advocated co-operation instead 
of fighting between the truckers 
and the railroaders, This and other 
improved freight-handling and 
transport developments may usher 
in a new era in our national trans 
portation pleture 


Automobile Sales have come in 
for an inordinate amount of com 
ment recently. The looked-for 
spring boom in sales did not materi 
alize as predicted, Nor are sales up 
to early forecasts, But because sale: 
are behind forecasts is no evidence 
that the industry is heading for a 
slump. Careful observers think that 
the automobile industry may have 
overestimated the percentage = of 
national income which it can 
obtain, Some think the buyers of 
this country have allotted more of 


their income to automobile owner- 
ship and maintenance than good 
economics warrant, Whatever the 
facts may be, the industry is a 
long, long way from going to pot, 
as some pessimists seem to think. 


Melvin H. Baker, chairman, Na- 
tional Gypsum Company, calls at- 
tention to the need for more skillful 
executives when he says, “The 
vreatest need of business in the 
next few decades will be for edu- 
cated managers.” He thinks the 
tasks ahead of business will be- 
come more and more difficult, with 
fewer and fewer executives— young 
men, as he puts it-—-available for 
the jobs. “To become a good man- 
ager,’ says Mr. Baker, ‘‘you must 
first become a good man.” He 
stresses the increasing responsibili 
ties of business leaders, reminding 
us that leader 
must do more than guard the ma- 
terial welfare of stockholders. Man 
agement, in his opinion, must now 
assume the collective social respon- 
sibility of the owners. “The welfare 
of the community from which a 
business draws employees, sales, 
and earnings is the concern of 
every managet 


today’s business 


Union Troubles Spread. In Texas, 
the attempt of a group of labor 
union leaders to set up an insurance 
empire has crashing into 
bankruptcy on a scandalous scale, 
reaching Dave Beck-Teamste! 
Union proportions. A management 
“expert” hired to operate the com- 
pany fled to South America. Mean 
while, Texas legislators, lawyers 
former members of the Texas in 


come 


surance commission, and various 
other people involved are trying to 
explain why and how the money 
just seemed to evaporate 


Labor Unions are going to have to 
learn, apparently the hard way, 
that trusteeship of other people's 
money is a responsibility few men 
are fitted to assume. Just because 
men have been successful in bull- 
dozing a union into power scarcely 
fits them for the administration of 
the millions which result from 
labor union dues. Even where in 
tentions are honorable, the’ skill, 
prudence, and dedication to duty 
required to manage large sums of 
other people’s money is such a rare 
combination of virtues, it is no 
wonder that some men in power! 
fumble the job of money manage 
ment. That many unions have been 
taken for a ride seems evident. How 
many more will go for a similar 


ride before membership under- 
stands the high type of integrity 
and skill needed to manage union 
funds is anybody’s guess. Mean- 
while, expect a sweep of legislation 
designed to force more controls of 
union funds. But legislation is only 
one safeguard. Skill, training, ex- 
perience, and dedication are others. 


Price of Expansion is revealed in 
one paragraph of Sunray Mid- 
Continent Oil Company's report for 
1956. During the year, the company 
participated in drilling 424 explora- 
tory and development wells. Re- 
sults: 247 oil wells, 49 gas wells, 
and 128 dry holes. But this is only 
part of the story. Of the 424 wells 
drilled, 140 were exploratory 

otherwise known as wildcats. Of 
these 140 projects, only 23 were 
oil wells, 14 gas wells, and the 
remainder (103) were dry holes 
Wildcatting is an extremely risky 
business, requiring huge _ invest 
ments, with small returns; yet it 
is the only way in which new oil 
reserves can be found to insure 
future production in line with con- 
sumption. Sunray’s discovery rate 
was 26 percent, more than twice as 
successful as the industry average. 


Doubleday & Co., Inc.'s, sales- 
men have more time to spend face 
to face with customers because the 
company has worked out selling 
and paper work techniques to con 
serve salesmen’s time. Each sales 
man reports to the home office via 
his Dictaphone. Reports are tra 

scribed in New York and sent to 
the various sales, credit, advertis- 
ing, and promotion executives con- 
cerned, Special order blanks are 
preprinted, with book listings in 
the same order as displayed in the 
salesmen’'s portfolio, This is a good 
example of several department 

working together 


Giants Not so Gigantic.. So 
much has been written about our 
business giants that people are led 
to believe small business is doomed 
Not so, according to some interest 
ing facts revealed by Scripps 
Howard Newspapers in Sales Man- 
agement Magazine. A study of the 
distribution of food products 
showed 190 brands of baked beans 
with only four having 
distribution, and (hold your hat) 
128 brands available in one market 
only. For 768 brands of frozer 
foods, only four had national dis- 
tribution. Same with coffee——four 
brands out of 337 have national 


national 


Continued on page 88 
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HERES HOW... 


A 


Angelica Uniform ~~ achieves maximum automation 


a “© 
e $ in an ADP system 





—e The company’s success proves that maxi 
Arig EA. cum mum automation of data processing results 
a from thoroughly planned procedures; em 
ployment of proper forms, construction and 

design; and full utilization of latest writing 

machine equipment. From the one ADP in 

stallation Angelica not only automated four 

separate procedures into one, but won gains 

never realized before speed of processing 

freedom from error and delay, company-wide 


control, and current knowledge of inventory 


A master fape containing constant custome! 
information, together with salesman’s order 
ae pT TT is the starting point for the automated chain 


| 
Jha ddd i ddoid 


2 | 1 | J Lads The chain utilizes Flexowriters, wire tran 
: mitters and perforators, by-product tapes at 
} 

four stages, and specially designed Moore 


: forms. It handles all operations speedily 








5 ee order acknowledgment, order processing 


preparation of invoices, tabulation of sales 


analyses, and other statistics 


The Moore man, using Moore facilitie 

helped with the scientific design and con 
struction of the forms . 3-part Customer 
A knowledgment 5 part Order Form, and 


j part Invoice 


yor® 


MOORE BUSINESS 


NIAGARA FALI N Yy DENTON rt 


Since 14882 the 


offices and factoru 
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“omputy per 


complete 


The Friden Computyper delivers 
complete invoices at rate of 10 digits 
per second, ‘Ty pist-operator enters 
only heading, quantity, unit price, ete, 
The Computyper figures extensions, 
additions, deductions and totals. 
Caleulating and recording of 


calculations are automatic. 


Inventory, cost analysis, sales 
distribution and other statistics are 


systemized similarly by the Computyper. 


®@ Shown above is Model C Computyper, an IDP 
‘Tape-Talk (common language) machine with auto- 
matic tape-punch and reader. It produces and in- 
terprets punched tape or edge-punch cards, thus 
makes possible automatic transfer of data to 
punched cards or accounting records by other IDP 
machines. Also available: model B. without tape 
punch or reader. Set up a demonstration appoint- 


ment with your nearby Friden Man. 


Pa 


=" 


brings you an automatic office 


€ Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, California 
sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world 


Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester, N.Y., Subsidiary 
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A typical group participates actively in a training session of the Westinghouse 


program of methods improvement for personne! utilization 


staffing, and control 


Westinghouse’s Office Methods 
Improvement Program 


By E. H. Shanks 


Three years ago in the Septem 
ber and October 1954 issues of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS we pub 
lished a 


house's office work-simplifica- 


report on Westing 


tion program which attracted 
national attention. To get first 
hand what the company's ex 
perience had been with the first 
phase of the program and what 
was being done to implement it, 
Ed Shanks went to Pittsburgh 
and interviewed Marshall Evans 
who is responsible for budget 
ary control at Westinghouse 


Here is his report 


May 1957 


O T of Westinghouse Electri 
Corp first two years of ex 
perience with 


training superviso! 


in office method: improvement 
came a broadening of perspective 
of what can be accomplished and 
about it. Today the ob 


of the plan are as follow 


how to go 


lective 


1. The presentation to plant mat 
agement of timely and accurate 
information needed to make intel 
ligent decisions and formulate ef 
fective plar 

2. The efficient 


man-power resource Dy 


iihization of 
effective 
application of skill available 


3. Improvement of work met} 
ods through eliminatior of i 
necessary work and simplification 
of essential work 

1. Development of a sound ba 
fe man-powe tafling a ell a 
control 

During phase one of the p 
gram, close to 3,000 iperviso! 
and manage! went througn a spe 
cial office-methods-improvement 


training under the guidance of 140 


conference leader! 


even lesson each a two-hour 
eSSIO! were needed to cover the 
basics that would qualify a super 
isor to tackle work implification 
in a practical way either on his 
own or in teamwork 

Subjects of the eVen-se lo 


COUTSE were 


1. The Why of Office Work Sim 
plification 
2. The How of Office Wort 
plification 
5 lHiow to Brealh Down an Of 
fice Process for Analysi 
1. How to Prune and 
in Office Process 
» Aids to Effective Ollice Man 


ayement 


treamlinge 


(,000) Otlics 


Practice and Good Supervision 


6. How to Spark 


i. How to Trigger Off a Com 
plete Program of Office Work Sim 
plification 


In the last half of the training 


iperviso! took actual problem 


from their own department for 
ase studi They learned to make 
an analysi by venerally accepted 











Flow chart from training program showing supervisors and analysts how 


procedures employed by work- 
simplification experts in consulting 
firms. They caught on quickly be- 
cause they were working out solu- 
tions to their own problems. 

However, Budget Director Evans 
soon determined that this could 
only be the beginning of the plan 
if the company was to achieve the 
man-size budgetary planning and 
control plan he envisioned, 

Regardless of how _ proficient 
managers and supervisors became 
in uncovering opportunities for 
shortcuts and improvement on an 
individual study, they just did not 
have the time to take on all the 
studies, the job descriptions, the 
operation analyses, the reports on 
findings, the written recommenda- 
tions, the interviews and confer- 
ences necessary to complete cover- 
age of their departments. 

So, this first phase of the West- 
inghouse plan has been pronounced 
a period for greatly increasing the 
supervisors’ awareness of the need 
and opportunities for office-man- 
agement improvement, and for in- 
dicating to managers ways and 
means for co-ordinating and direct- 
ing improvement efforts. 

It has been the motivation 


10 


period. And the motivation has 
been the highest type and most 
lasting because it was brought 
about through the development of 
management skills. 

Mr. Evans is a strong believer 
in the principle that a healthy and 
high degree of motivation is a 
necessary prerequisite to the de- 
velopment of management. skills. 
He says: 

“Essential to the development of 
skill in the use of any management 
tool is the will or desire to use the 
tool in the first place. It follows 
that the first obstacle to be over- 
come in the development of man- 
agement skill in the use of financial 
planning and control techniques is 
the problem of motivation. 

“The top executive in virtually 
every business is deeply concerned 
with the necessity for adequate 
profit generation, and fully realizes 
the importance of planning ahead. 
The problem of motivation, there- 
fore, is not at the top level of man- 
agement. The problem of motiva- 
tion develops and becomes more 
acute as we move down through 
the ranks of management, further 
away from exposure to the pres- 
sures for adequate profit genera- 


to conduct a methods improvement study 


tion which the president or chief 
executive officer feels every day. 
Here it becomes necessary, as a 
fundamental step in developing 
management skill, to create the 
WILL on the part of operating ex- 
ecutives to plan ahead, to operate 
a ‘tight ship,’ and to improve the 
productivity of whatever function 
he supervises, 

“Unless the will exists through 
all ranks and levels of manage- 
ment, the effort to install an effec- 
tive budgeting system and develop 
management skill in its use is 
doomed to failure.” 

Phase Number One has served 
well in solving the motivation 
problem and in providing greater 
management skill. At the same 
time, it paid for itself and brought 
handsome profits. An expenditure 
of less than $200,000 resulted in 
actual savings of over $1 million. 

Phase Number Two was de- 
signed to provide a means to help 
supervisors carry on studies of 
work simplification and better 
man-power utilization opportuni- 
ties uncovered in phase one; to fill 
in the gap where supervisors and 
managers did not have the time to 
spare. 
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The decision was to select young 
men, perhaps between 26 and 32, 
to assist in carrying on the work 
in collaboration with supervisors. 
The men needed had to have a rare 
combination of ability and _ per- 
sonality, for they had to interview 
supervisors and other salaried per- 
sonnel; they had to prepare work 
analyses and job analyses; they 
had to be analytical and creative; 
they had to be likable, congenial, 
and possess superior ability in 
“selling” ideas in a manner which 
impels action on the part of the 
supervisor to adopt methods that 
will improve his operations. 

Skillful recruiting, screening, 
and selection methods have been 
employed in getting these men. To 
date, 140 have been trained. More 
are to be trained as fast as they 
can be selected. 

These are the men who are 
known as analysts. Finding and 
placing these analysts in the right 
spots where they can do the most 
good is a very important part of 
phase two. 

These analysts have to be 
trained in helping management to 
develop a program of methods im- 
provement for personnel utiliza- 
tion, staffing, and control. Their 
work includes all clerical, adminis- 
trative, and technical functions 
but excludes manufacturing opera- 
tions, (These are covered by manu- 
facturing and engineering depart- 
ments in the factory.) Depart- 
ments covered are engineering, 
sales, accounting, purchasing, and 
staff manufacturing (not line). 

In manufacturing, Westinghouse 
has applied factory methods im- 
provement since the first of the 
century when Taylor originally 
sparked the scientific management 
movement. Highly effective cost 
systems have been used since the 
early days. Time studies have es- 
tablished standards for labor con- 
tent. Expense areas now offer 
greater opportunities for increased 
productivity than the production 
labor area. Methods analysis in of 
fice operations is to have the same 
expert attention that factory op 
erations have had in years gone by 

Analysts are now expected to 
help apply scientific principles to 
man-power utilization, methods, 
and systems at all levels of sala- 
ried personnel, 

The plan of action in phase two 
starts with reviewing, analyzing, 
and evaluating the work to be 
done. What is the job—the duties 
and responsibilities? Who is doing 
the job—education, experience? Is 
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each person properly placed? How 
is the work being done? 
tial work be simplified? How much 
work is to be done? Fixed and 
variable? Regular work and special 
programs? How long should it 
take? How long for each task? 

Supervisors help in getting the 
answers. Having been through the 
basic training program in phase 
one, supervisors know how to 
direct or guide the work of the 
analyst in obtaining all the an- 
swers needed. 

For instance, in getting an an 
swer to the question about how the 
work is being done, the analyst 
first may make a work distribu- 
tion analysis, and second a trans- 
action analysis, He uses a conven 
tional form to chart the flow of 
work. He must break transactions 
out of individual job analyses 
and look for opportunities to: (1) 
Eliminate every step that is not 
necessary, (2) simplify methods, 
and (3) determine that equipment 
and supplies are adequate. At all 
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times he has the guidance and help 
of supervisors. 

To prepare before-and-aftet 
charts on each transaction may re- 
quire extensive study over an ex- 
tended period of time. The same 
is true of a work-distribution anal- 
ysis. In this, the objective is to 
evaluate operations performed to 
insure they: (1) Contribute to the 
basic function, and (2) utilize 
man power and skills to the best 
advantage. 

Every step of the work is cleared 
through the supervisors. Reports 
and recommendations are eventual- 
ly submitted to the department 
head with complete co-operation of 
the supervisor. A basic require 
ment is that everyone must be 
“sold” on recommendations— from 
supervisor to top management, 

To perform this kind of work 
properly, analysts need a_ highly 
specialized training—not only in 
methods improvement and budget 
ary control but also in a variety 


Continued on page 40 
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What makes a business grow? Sometimes 
a radically new tdea--one that challenges 
traditiou--cs all that 2 needed fo give your 
business the “forward look” 


Now You Can Buy Your Pythons 


By Henry La Cossitt’ 


PIEGEL, INC., of Chicago, is 

the world’s third largest mail- 
order house, eclipsed only by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. (the biggest) and 
Montgomery Ward. It was founded 
92 years ago as a retail furniture 
store, but for a half century has 
been selling merchandise by mail. 
This has included an impressive 
variety of items, such as swimming 
pools, toilet bowls, panty girdles, 
tractors, accordions, and thousands 
of other useful articles. 

Then, in 1954, the company 
startled the business, the Post Of 
fice Department, and the Railway 
express Company, and astonished 
even its own executives, by adding 
the last word in mail-order mer- 
chandise: animals, Business is 
brisk. In 1956, the company sold 
$500,000 worth of birds, beasts, 
and fish, It isn’t at all unusual for 
Spiegel to receive an order like 
this recent one: three Peter Pan 
Hidden Treasure bras; one over- 
stuffed divan; one dozen pot- 
holders; one baby skunk. 

Skunks are a fast-moving item. 
Deodorized, it says in the catalog, 
they make dandy pets. (Spiegel's 
skunks are de-scented at a farm 
near Medford, Wis., where they 
are bred.) The catalog also says 
that skunks are easily housebroken, 
love dog food; that they cost $24.95. 

If it swims, walks, or flies 
boasts Spiegel -they have it; 
moreover, they have it on their 
“popular Budget Power Plan,” if 
you want it that way. Where else, 
Spiegeleers demand with pardon- 
able pride, can you write in and 
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Stanley Edelman, who started Spiegel's thriving mail-order animal business, 


inspects a pony that has been ridden by children to test its disposition 


get a kangaroo ($1,000 including 
tax) for $100 down and $50 a 
month? 

Some customers, of course, have 
been skeptical, to their surprise 
and discomfiture. A gentleman in 
Alabama wrote in ordering some 
overalls and asked, with an _ I- 
g ues s-this-will-hold-you manner, 
for a northern bobcat. He got the 
bobcat ($90) with instructions. 
Spiegel has not inquired what he 
did with it. A woman in North 
Carolina ordered an ocelot, which 
Spiegel duly shipped her ($150). 
A woman in New Brighton, Pa., 
wanted a mountain lion, and asked 
for instructions on controlling its 
growth. Spiegel’s suggested tact- 
fully that she consult her vet. The 
lady canceled the ordet 

Arthur Godfrey, browsing 


through the Spiegel's 
catalog on his TV show, announced 
facetiously that he wanted one bee 
mailed to him. He got it—-a queen, 
ordinarily priced at $1.25, but sent 
to Mr, Godfrey with the compli- 
ments of the house. Bees, inci- 
dentally, are also mailed in small 
swarms at $5.25 a package. Postal 
authorities have expressed satis- 
faction that they are hibernating 
at the time of mailing. 

Customers are generally satis- 
fied, and everybody at Spiegel is 
pleased with the success of the 
animal line—especially Stanley 
Edelman, buyer for the  firm’s 
Auto-Farm Division, who started 
it all. 

Mr. Edelman, who was born on 
Manhattan's East Side, and who 
became interested in things rural 
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because his grandfather had a 
tobacco farm in northern Connect 
icut, has a degree in agriculture 
from Penn State. Before coming to 
Spiegel, he raised poultry for the 
New York market at Tom's River 

J. He always has liked animals 
and was interested, therefore, when 
he read of the pig hatchery of 
William Cook, near Peoria, Il 
Spiegel already was mailing baby 
chicks, ducklings, goslings, and 
turkey poults. Why not sell othe 
birds and animals? Such as pigs 
for instance. 

Mr. Edelman sought out Adolph 
3uechler, merchandise manager of 
the Auto-Farm Division. M1 
3uechler was enthusiastic. They 
went to the firm’s chief executives 
Chairman M. J. Spiegel, who col 
lects art and race horses, had mis 
givings. So did Spiegel’s President 
Engelman. 

They discussed the plan with 
F. W. Spiegel, vice-president and 
director of public relations, who 
swung the decision. The captain col 
lects shillelaghs, swords, old auto- 
mobiles, pipes, and guns. He owns 
some of the strangest smoking con 
traptions ever devised. In his office 
are a couple of Arab flintlocks, and 
a left-handed, double-barreled pis- 
tol. A mail-order business in pigs 
couldn't have seemed so exotic to 
Mr. Spiegel. 

So, Mr. Edelman was told to 
proceed. After consultations with 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Mr. Edelman asked Mr. Cook how 
many pigs he could supply. Mr 
Cook agreed to furnish Spiegel 
with a thousand 40-pound pigs at 
$18 apiece. 

Mr. Edelman 


prepared his 





Pipe Collector F. W. Spiegel swung 
the decision for handling animals 
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catalog. The 
guaranteed; that is, the catalog 


pigs were to be se! 


assured the customer of a healthy 
10-pound pig about eight weeks old 
with all state regulations 
ing vaccinatior complied with 
The animal also was to be vermin 
free. The price to the customer wa 
$24.95 a pig, which Mr, Edelman 
feared was excessive. He alse 
thought that it would be difficult 
to get rid of the 1,000 pigs but he 


includ 


set his mercantile sights on the 


amateur who wanted to raise him 


self some pork for the freezer and 
hoped he'd get enough orders that 
way 


He miscalculated. He got nearly 
70,000 orders that first year, of 


which he was able to fill around 
3,000. This confounded Spiegel’: 
brass and muted ‘all scoflers It 


also opened up tempting vistas for 
Mr. Edelmar 


ing arrangements with 


who soon was mal 
uppliers i 
Europe and the United States for 
practically every kind of animal 
sheep, goats, fish -both game and 
tropical—Shetland ponies, Mexi 
can burros, flying squirrels, phea 
ants, hares, and hamsters 

Business boomed. Laredo, Texa 
came to know a train called the 


“Jackas 


Special’’ because its bag 


gage cars carried so many burro 
north every day. Burros became 
one of the fastest moving article 
in the line and Mr Kedelmar 


experiences waxed 

A man in California sent a photo 
graph of himself and a spider mon 
key and asked for a duplicate, It 
was a pet of long standing, he ex 
plained, and he was lost 
Spiegel complied with an animal a 
From At 
chorage, Alaska, a woman ordered 
a Shetland por Though Mr. Edel 


Vithout it 


close to it as pe ible 


man warned that the air expre 
charge would be more thar tre 
price of the pony, tne vomal 
firmed the order, The pony cost he 
S300: the ilr expre +H) 


Wher the catalog f 1956 Vii 


issued, the roof fell in. Fascinated 
by tl idea f gett i! inimal 
b mail r expre people te 
for inf natior about lio ele 
phant puma giralte agua 
rorilla rare monkey lizard ind 
pythor M Kdeln arew i 
deep breath but prepared to fill 
order 

Spiegel has received about 1,000 
requests for information on Sibe 
rian tiger but apparently people 
are just curious, A Siberian tiger 
cub by the Way j expressed 
$1.500 pe tpaid Giraffe rul 


around $3,000. Young female goril 


las may be obtained for $2,000. A 


trained chimpanzee $1,500, an un 
trained one $1,000, A_ full-grown 
chimp is the size of a 10-year-old 
boy and is tractable. Pythons and 
was are sold by the foot, like 
lumber, and while they are easily 
and cheaply expressed, the original 
t is high. A python, for example 
will set you back $150 a foot 
Fish, both 
are popular People stock their 


game and tropical 
ponds with Spiegel’s large-mouth 
bass, blue gills, and so forth, and 
even get water birds to round out 
the picture, Not long ago, a man in 
Illinois wrote for a pair of rare 
black Australian 
pond, He got them, Price: $275 

shipped in tank 


wans for his fish 


Game fish are 
by express, or, if the order is large 
enough, by truck; tropical fish, an 
mailed in 
insulated plastic bags filled with 
water and charged with oxygen 
It is a matter of Spiegel pride that 
only two percent of its fish have 


even bigyetr item are 


been dead on arrival 

There is a long list of regula 
tions and taboos that are faith 
fully followed by Mr, Edelman and 
his suppliers, For example, you can 
hip basenji dogs-—-the kind that 


don't bark only after March 1 
This is due to the biological and 
exual traits of the basenjis which 


must be respected All dogs (56 
breeds are offered) are of Ameri 
can Kennel Club registered stock 
wormed, vaccinated for distempet 
ind other diseases, and guaran 
teed. Ponies are ridden by children 
being sed, to. test 
their dispositions They are de 


before expres 


livered with a certificate of health 


is are the burro 


ffontinued on pag ‘ 





Tropical fish by mail—another first 


for Spiegel. Oxygen freshens water 








Westinghouse has a great variety of auditoriums and 


meeting rooms for all types of groups at most plants 


Supervisory training requires a classroom area where Bankers Life uses a balcony to bring the seating capacity 


many visual aids are available to spark presentations up to 1,100 for large sales meetings or conventions 


Barber-Greene's auditorium can be arranged in senate style with comfortable Control of all lighting and fixtures 


armchairs and folding tables, or even in theater style for large assemblies should be grouped in a central place 
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The importance of better communications has made the com- 


pany assembly hall a must for a growing business. Here, the boss 


can talk ‘‘person-to-person"’ with his employees, salesmen can 


gather for their conferences, and indoctrination movies can be 


shown to new employees 


EPORTS from architects, build 
R ers, office furniture manufac- 
turers, and projector distributors 
indicate a considerable increase in 
the installation of auditoriums, as- 
sembly rooms, foremen's club 
rooms; and large, as well as small, 
assembly rooms for employees, 
management training programs, 
and gatherings of customers and 
prospects. 

Costly? Yes. But hundreds of 
companies say that these well- 
equipped auditoriums, assembly 
rooms, and conference rooms are 
paying for themselves many times 
over, 

Ample facilities for supervisory 
development alone pays dividends 
in many companies. But those 
progressive companies which pro- 
vide educational facilities for cus- 
tomers, dealers, or prospects really 
gain a lot in good will and indirect 
sales. 

One example is that of Addres- 
sograph-Multigraph. In the new 
addition to the Cleveland plant 
there will be an auditorium seat 
ing several hundred and a very 
large demonstration room for all 
equipment manufactured by the 
company. When a group of men 
attend a meeting in Cleveland——a 
convention of accountants, for in 
stance—-the company may invite 
some of them to stay over a day 
for a training conference on paper- 
work simplification. A panel of 
company specialists will present 
the subject. On the stage will be 
spotlighted company-manufactured 
equipment which enters into work 
simplification. 

Results of such programs in the 
past when presented on a smalle: 
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Ideal auditorium at A. B. Dick Company can be used for customer and prospect 


education as well as assemblies of supervisors and other company personnel 


Standard Pressed Steel bought an old motion picture house in the neighbor 


hood and had it reconstructed into a multiple-use auditorium and meeting room 
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Many companies require a flat area flexible enough for varied types of pro 


grams like this well-equipped meeting room at East Pittsburgh (Westinghouse) 


cale have been gratifying. And 
this use of the auditorium is only 
one of the regular uses such a 
salesmen, 


training courses for 


foremen meetings, employee as 
emblies, and executive develop 
ment programs 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Frigidaire, and Eastman Kodak 
(Co, are just a few of the companies 
having periodical training courses 
for dealers who assemble in their 
auditoriums. Such courses quickly 
result in extra sales volume for 
those attending 

Nearly all of the companies re 
porting the recent addition of an 
auditorium or meeting room em- 
phasize that the new look of such 
rooms is not so much in their ap 
pearance as in the modern equip 
ment put into them. Merely con 
tructing four walls and a stage i: 
not enough 

If meetings are to be effective 
assembly rooms must be equipped 
with all the aids that contribute to 
uperior presentations of speakers, 
trainers, panels, displays, skits, 
demonstrations. Executives experi 
enced in planning staging 
better meetings have many recom 


and 


mendations for equipment 

fasic is the comfort and con 
venience of the audience, Comfort 
able seating is essential. One ex- 
ecutive said what the head can 
take is limited only by what the 
seat can stand, perhaps a crude 
observation but it gets over the 
idea. Upholstered armchairs or 
fixed seating are preferred——and 
the seating arrangement must pro- 
vide good visibility 

Air conditioning, the best pos- 
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sible hearing conditions, and light- 
ing facilities that add dramatic ef- 
fects, are pronounced next In 
Importance, 

The best visual aids lose effec 
tiveness if lighting is not given 
special attention. Spotlighting each 
visual as it is presented greatly 
charts, prod- 
advertising, 


increases its impact 
uct demonstrations, 
plans, or whatever the visual may 
be. Spotlights mounted in the ceil 
ing on flexible mountings so they 
can be properly pointed to dis 


plays; switchboard controls for 


and control- 
lights 
imbedded in the ceiling to provide 
enough light for 
when house lights are dimmed for 
micro- 


dimming house lights 
ing spots or stage lights 


notes 


making 
slide projector showings 
phone outlets at many locations; 
projector rooms with direct com- 
munication 
board area; projectors for showing 
41-inch 
sound- 
slidefilms, or 16mm. sound motion 


from stage  switch- 


of 2- by 2-inch or 3! i” by 


slides, 35mm. filmstrip 


pictures ; recorders connected with 
the PA 


backstage 


system ; storage space 


equivalent to stage; 
lectern; folding tables for displays 
or senate setup are some of the 
principal features noted in audi- 
toriums illustrated on these pages. 

Other items of equipment that 
can help to make the auditorium 
fully effective are an illuminating 
pointer that emits a beam of light 
to illustrate parts of the screen; 
lapel microphone installations for 
free movement on the stage; and, 
in at least one auditorium, a snack 
from which light 
meals or snacks can be catered to 


bar enclosure 


provide the occasional change of 
atmosphere that any long con- 
ference session needs 

Most meetings are costly. There- 
fore speakers and all who partici- 
pate must be given all possible aids 
to make the investment pay maxi- 
mum dividends. Proper facilities 
and equipment provide the climate 
for men to do the job exper ted 


Projectors, spotlights on product displays, air conditioning, modern illumination, 


comfortable chairs, are just a few of the musts for the modern meeting room 
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Analyzing Your 


Communication 
Problem 


The first of a series of six articles that will tell 


you how best to convey information for the 


purpose of getting things done in a growing 


business 


By Robert N. McMurry 


HEN it comes to attempting 

to solve communication prob- 
lems, most businessmen believe all 
they need to do is to install a train 
ing program, refurbish their house 
organ, or take some other specific 
and simple action. They believe 
this in part because it is human 
nature to look for easy solutions 
But they have also been encour 
aged in their belief by many so 
called “experts” in the field of in 
dustrial communication. 

A reputable heart specialist will 
readily admit that he, and every 
other doctor, still knows very little 
about the circulatory process. But 
most specialists in communication 
problems are not so modest. Many 
feel they can tell you precisely 
what communication is, how it 
operates, and how best to improve 
its functioning. Actually, as one 
many such “experts” 
and as one reads the many books 
and articles they have written, one 
is apt to become convinced that 
they know just about as much 
about communication as the ave 
age physician knew about blood 
circulation prior to Harvey's 
monumental discoveries 

Much as we would like to have 
it otherwise, communication is by 
no means a simple matter. The 
best minds in the field have barely 
begun to understand something of 
its nature, its processes, and its 
problems. And the more research is 
done, the more it becomes obvious 
that there are no “pat answers 
no simple, yet effective panacea: 


listens to 
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and Ruth G. Shaeffer 


for the communication difficultic 
For example, many 
the field have espoused the idea of 


experts i! 
the “‘open-door” policy as a mean 
of improving communication. The 
idea is to have the major execu 
tives of the company announce 
that their doors are always ope 
to anyone who wishes to asl 
question, offer a ugve 
make a complaint 

By carefully questioning the 
ecutives of companies which 
instituted the open-doo1 
have discovered one very 
Virtually nobody actually 


through the ‘open door 


ing fact 
comes 

Indeed, the idea of going over thei: 
uperiors’ heads to talk with the 
top men i fraught with real o1 


imaginary danger! for most em 


ployees i the wouldn't dare 
to do it. And so one more piou 
platitude in industrial relations i 
wrecked on the rock if realit 
It sound ible and wonderful 
but it doesn’t work 
Communicatior hen, like every 
other aspect in development 
and maintenance of an effective 


highly 


matter. It is not effec 


humar 
complex 
tively dealt with through the ir 
stallatior of isolated 
and procedure uch a 


organizatior ] a 


technique 

talk te 
employee by management, letter 
and booklet ent to their home 


forth 
plausible these may seem on the 


and so matte! how 


surface imple ar 
swe! here high time 


busine opped kid 
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Management Consultants 


themselves into thinking there 
Such wishful thinking is cost 
and serves to postpone more 
ealistic and effective attacks upon 
ital problems of communication 
At first blush 
eems like a very 
You Want to tell 


thing, so you tell him. Or you want 


communication 
imple matte) 
someone crnie 
find out something © you ash 
oOmeone 

fe isn't that simple, Suppose 
example, that top management 
ues the following communique 
Monday 
morning all employees will use the 
plant The 


individually or a ‘4 


employee starting 
outh entrance to the 
employe 

up, may Live that imple com 
munique an entirely different i 
terpretation that the one mat 
iyement intended. The office en 
ployees for example may decide 


that it surely does ipply to 
hem, since they have always used 
i separate entrance from the plant 
notice peal 
nly of the entrance to the plant 
Or the office employees may de 


ide that it does apply to them and 


egard it as a “slap in the face” be 
ause they are now expected to ge 
the same door a trie plant em 
and an inconvenient one 
t. And so or Vith all the 


employee each will inter 


pret the bulletin in the light 
wn circumstance er 


titude 


experience 
ind 
Actually, manayeme 


bulletin for 


ich a 


edith 


permit repall 


inother entrance 








(3) to cut down on the number of 
plant guards needed, (4) as a 
spiteful show of authority because 
of some previous incident, and so 
forth. 

The point is this. It is impossible 
to communicate a fact or a simple 
instruction on procedure by itself. 
It is always sent in a particular 
context of meaning, and it is al- 
ways received in a particular con- 
text of meaning. In each case, cer- 
tain goals and attitudes go along 
with the central message. 

To some extent, the “sender” 
can control the real meaning of his 
message to the “receiver” by ex- 
plicitly stating his goals and atti 
tudes in the message. But this is 
only partially possible. For one 
thing, the sender inadvertently 
communicates goals and attitudes 
in other ways-—by gestures, facial 
expressions, actions in other situa- 
tions, the method of communica- 
tion chosen, and so forth. If his ex- 
plicitly stated goals and attitudes 
are his real goals and attitudes, 
this inadvertent communication 
will reinforce them. But if they 
are not, then the inadvertent com 
munication is, at least, confusing 
and, more probably, overriding. 

Similarly, the “receiver” already 
has his own ideas about the goals 
and attitudes of the “sender,’’ and 
these have a powerful influence on 
how he interprets the message 
or whether he bothers to listen at 
all, 

Thus, even without considering 
the added complexities introduced 
by the fact that we are concerned 
with communication in a particu- 
lar environment--namely a_ busi- 
ness organization——it is clear that 
the surface simplicity of communi- 
cation is misleading. We are deal- 
ing with a very complex process. 

In recent years, there has been 
> much emphasis upon “getting 
management's story across to em- 
ployees,” that it is easy to over- 
look the fact that communication 
within a business organization is 
actually a_ tridirectional 
There is, to be sure, communication 
downward. But no organization 
can function effectively unless 
there is also (and must first be) 
communication upward (from em 
ployees to management) and cross 

departments or 
segments of the 


process. 


wise (between 
similar major 
business ) 
Actually, each of these commu 
nication directions poses its own 
unique and special problems, There 
are strong psychological and socio- 
logical barriers inherent in large 


business organizations (many of 
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Which are huge bureaucracies) 
which tend to block or to distort 
communication in each of these 
directions. And no real and lasting 
improvement in communication 
can be expected unless these bar- 
riers are recognized and either re- 
moved or circumvented. 

This is a basic reason why so 
many communication programs 
fail. Their proponents have made 
the erroneous assumption that 
everyone wants to communicate 
(both in sending and receiving 
directions) and will be able to do 
so effectively, if only channels of 
communication are made _ avail- 
able to them. Experience shows 
that this is not always so. Many 
members of large business organi- 
zations have real motivation not 
to communicate, despite the fact 
this may not be to the total organi- 
zation’s best advantage. Further- 
more, many individuals in a large 
business organization have diffi- 
culty in understanding each other’s 
communication because they look 
at situations from basically dif- 
ferent viewpoints and “speak dif- 
ferent languages” from certain 
people in their organizations. 
Some, moreover, may not wish to 
understand communications. To ar- 
rive at a realistic and effective ap- 
proach to communication — prob- 
lems, then, a business leader needs 


to: 


1. Put aside all thoughts that 
there are any simple short cuts or 
“easy answers.” There are no 
workable packaged techniques 
which he can buy, install, and for- 
get on the assumption that they 
will function automatically. The 
basic responsibility for effective 


communication is so inextricably 
bound up with other management 
functions that he cannot even dele- 
gate it safely. To attempt to do so 
is merely to engage in wishful 
thinking and, in the end, to fail by 
default in a major management 
responsibility. 


2. Realize that communication 
necessarily includes the indication 
of (a) goals, and (b) attitudes; as 
well as (c) information, and (d) 
instructions on procedures, If the 
goals and attitudes are not specifi- 
cally and truly expressed, they will 
be inferred, sometimes correctly, 
but just as often incorrectly, by 
the receivers. 


3. Be aware of the tridirectional 
nature of communication and the 
fact that upward, downward, and 
horizontal communication each 
poses different problems because 
of the specific communication bar- 
riers involved. 


In succeeding articles in this 
series, the authors will discuss 
each of three communication direc- 
tions in more detail, and attempt 
to provide some insights into the 
real nature of the psychological 
and sociological problems involved, 
together with some practical sug- 
gestions for overcoming or avoid- 
ing them. There will be no gadgets 
or “gimmicks.” The discussions 
will be directly aimed at executives 
who are adult enough in their out- 
look to face up to the hard reali- 
ties of the true nature of business 
organizations as they actually 
exist and to the complexities which 
are inevitably involved in dealing 
with human beings effectively. 
Does this include you? 





Merger Control Hit by U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Small and weak firms would be 
the principal victims of proposals 
to tighten Federal control of co 
porate mergers, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has 
advised Congress. 

In testimony prepared for a 
House Judiciary subcommittee, 
Chamber Spokesman Richard 
Wagner, chairman, Champlin Oil 
and Refining Company of Chicago, 
said that the merger or acquisi- 
tion process may be the most prac- 
tical, “perhaps the only feasible 
means,” available to these firms to 
stay in business or to grow with 
our expanding economy. 

He urged the subcommittee to 


recognize the potential value of 
mergers which result in diversifi- 
cation of markets and products and 
mergers which originate with the 
acquired company. 

“In the latter case,’”’ Mr. Wag- 
ner said, “the possibility of mer- 
gers may play an important part 
in the development of small busi- 
ness; it is entirely likely that 
many of the small business ven- 
tures are launched today only be- 
cause the entrepreneurs know that 
they will always have an oppor- 
tunity to sell on reasonably favor- 
able terms to another member of 
the industry.” He felt this pro- 
posal would effect new ventures. 
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When There Are 
Thousands of Small 


Orders to Process 
By Marilyn French 


Here is how Scott, Foresman & Com- 


pany, one of the country's leading text- 


book publishers, has simplified the 


rapid handling of orders—large and 


small—for a thousand titles from thou- 


sands of customers. Though developed 


in the publishing field, this system can 


be easily adapted to any business 


with a small-order problem 


ODERN equipment is helping 
Scott, Foresman & Company, 
and other leading textbook pub- 
lishers, to quickly process the 
many hundreds of small orders 
that pass through their account- 
ing department every day. It also 
enables them to keep up with a 
fast expanding market and cope 
with the increasing demands of 
management for more data on 
which to base decisions. All this 
has been done despite the con- 
tinuing shortage of office workers. 
Scott, Foresman in particular has 
been able to pace the pyramiding 
demand for textbooks which has 
resulted from the increased birth 
rate following World War I. 
While the number of 
children has reached an all-time 
high, there is a dearth of office 
workers, due to the low birth rate 
in the 1930’s. Scott, Foresman em- 
ploys about 1,000 people through 
out the country, with more than 
half of them at its Chicago head- 
quarters. With the help of automa- 
tion, the 120 accounting depart- 
ment members are able to handle 
the mounting paper work involved 
in filling orders for millions of 
textbooks and workbooks now sold 
annually. 
Without its punched-card sys- 
tem, the Chicago textbook pub- 
lisher would be hard pressed to 


school- 
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Punched-card equipment 


punched cards (above) 


find enough skilled employees to 
do the work, This system enabled 
management to break down the de 
partment’s work into less complex 
jobs, thus typists and 
Comptometrists for other work in 
the office. During the peak season, 
the company can use less skilled 
people and train them in a much 
shorter time 

An important by-product of the 
system that should interest othe: 
growth companies is the wealth 
of facts and figures produced in 
Scott 
system provides the 


releasing 


the process Foresman 
punched-card 
following information, in addition 
to the billing procedure: (1) Stock 
control, (2) royalty computation 
(3) sales analysis, and (4) plan 
ning figures for ales estimate 
Getting fast 
enabled the company to do short 


accurate figures ha 
as well as long-range planning 
A complex 
occasional mammoth ordet 
might disrupt the department are 
other which 


modern sy ‘m can overcome 


price tructure and 


which 
common obstacle 


judging from thi 
perience, First, textbook publisher 


company ©x 


operate under an elaborate pricing 
etup. In certain states, books are 
on contract and the price is estab 
lished for four, five, or 
The publisher must keep track of 


the contract date and the price 


ix Yyetal 


(above left) and tub files of pre 


save time, money in order handling 


pecified as far back as 1950. Pre 
punched have solved this 
problem; formerly, employees used 
to refer to various price lists 

huge orders, like’ the 
combination of 300 to 400 school 
orders sent in periodically by one 
southwestern state, no longer form 
a bottleneck, The new system take: 
uch an order in stride, Before 
everything else had to wait while 


cards 


Ser ond, 


the whole force concentrated on 
handling this ordet 

Like other organizations, Scott 
Foresman has its peak 
Mr: & PF 
manager, hires 40 temporary em 
from July through 
Due to the simplified sy 
term and the fact that machines do 


Hanger accountiny 


ployee Sep 


tembe! 
the detail work, these people can 
be trained in a short time. Mark 
ensing the prepunched cards, for 
instance, can be learned in a nomi 
nal length of time. The system ha 

rked so well in Chicago that it 
Wi installed in the east and 
Ww ¢ 1 coast branch office a well 
red Yenisch, a 


gv manager, described how a typi 


istant account 


al order is processed 


1. A credit clerk codes each cu 
tomer'’s order for the IBM 
how .the state, account numbet 


SY! tern 


rice code, or any special informa 


tion needed 
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stock in Chicago shipping and at 
binderies. 





Pnee 


tone ’ tee 
ae I ny I -  N 5 ee 


| 16. 
| ENGLISH (Gont.) WrOrene 
Better Rdg | 3rd i 2) U.S.C 5350 


—— Sa 5035 voice and state, and placed in a 


on says Cate Lameuase | vate hold file labeled ‘‘unshipped.”’ Mr. 

5076 Vol 28 Yenisch pointed out: ‘‘We know at 

Worbbh Better Rdg | 5024 all times how much dollar business 
. we > | genes of orders in the house has to be 

shipped. Cards are marked if an 

order is not shipped. This ‘un- 
shipped’ file enables us to follow 


After this 
completed, cards are sorted by in- 


stock has been 


Living Rev 
Living Rice 


5105 College Latin 
Using Good Eng A 


Victorion Poetry ® 
College Anthology ® 
College Anthology | 
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Each order Scott, Foresman receives for textbooks and workbooks is copied on a 


set of transfer sheets like this one to make orders uniform for quicker processing 


2. Another 
quantities of books ordered from 
onto a preprinted 
transfer sheet, showing code num 
bers of each title, which makes all 
uniform for quicker 


clerk copies the 


original order 


the orders 
handling, 


entered in a 
show 

school, 
town; and order number 
(Later 


back to repister book 


4. Hach order i 


reyister book to account 


number; name. of state, 
city, ol 
order is routed 


so shipping 


assivned 


date may be entered, in case a fol 


low-up is necessary.) 


1. The coded order is sent to the 
I3M department, where a_ clerk 
pulls from the customer tub file 
the  prepunched 
Which contains all the necessary 


custome! card 


information for that account 


». A clerk pulls prepunched title 
each title ordered, a 
cording to price code indicated on 
ordet (Scott, 
man carries 1,000 titles.) 


cards for 


customer's Fores 


6. The customer card and title 
cards go to the mark-sensing desk 
A clerk checks whether the correct 
cards have been pulled and mark 
senses the quantities ordered of 


the various titles, 


7. The order and cards are sent 
to the IBM machine department, 
information is 


where customer 


interspersed, gang-punched — into 
tithe cards, and cards are multi- 


plied for price, weight extensions 


%. As a double check, the prices 
are recalculated on a second 602A 
Calculator 


9. The customer and title cards 
for the order are fed into a 403 
Accounting IBM machine’ which 
prints the order on multiple bill 
ing forms. The billing form con- 


20) 


tains a Hecto Master combined 
label-and-packing slip, shipping- 
posting copy, customer invoice, file 
copy, copy for promotion or sales 
department, and agent’s copy to 
how what he has sold to various 


schools 


10. Original order, transfer 
heet, punched cards, and printed 
billing invoice are then sent to the 
typist-billers, who type the neces- 
sary variable material, such as 
different shipping 
purchase number, and so 


address, cus 
tome! 
forth 
customer's original order 


from coded information on 


11. Original order, transfer 
sheet, cards, and printed invoice 
form are sent to checking depart- 
ment which checks for accuracy 
of billed information against the 
original ordet 


12. If extra labels or extra copies 
of the invoice are required, an 
operator runs them off on a dupli- 
cating machine from the Hecto 
master, which is part of the mul- 
tiple order form 


13. Shipping copies and labels 
are sent to shipping department 
and cards to IBM department. 


14. The weight of each shipment 
has been printed on the bottom of 
the billing form, which serves as 
a check against the manual weigh- 
ing of the merchandise. Since this 
innovation was adopted, the num- 
ber of shortage claims on orders 
shipped from the printing plant in 
Wisconsin was reduced consider- 
ably in the last year. The printed 
weight aids the clerk in knowing 
whether to ship by book post or 
freight. 


15. A daily stock report is proc 
essed on IBM to show the status of 


up after a week, in case an orde! 
misplaced. With the 
cards in this file, we can run a 
duplicate order if necessary 


has been 


17. When the order is shipped 
the shipping sales are returned to 
the accounting department for 
sorting and adding machine tape 


18. The IBM department 
the invoice cards for each shipping 


pulls 


sale and uses the collator to select 
detail title cards from the un 
shipped file. The detail cards are 
tabulated and balanced to adding 
machine tapes. They are sorted by 
agent and state, for journalizing 
the distribution of agent 
Scott, Foresman tabulates 
agent’s business for the bookkeep 


( redit 


each 


ing department to record in ledge 
control, (The 100 agents work on 


a salary basis.) 


The publishing company obtains 
a monthly by book 
titles from these cards, as well as 
a yearly report, which shows the 
number of books sold by 
agent compared with the previous 
year. Each agent receives a copy 
of every order credited to hin 
From these copies and his know!- 


sales report 


each 


edge of his territory, the agent is 
expected to forecast his next year's 
business. At a regional managers 
meeting in April, it was announced 
that the agents’ forecasts for 1956 
had come within 1 percent of ac- 
tual sales! 

Even though the system is effi 
cient and fast 
essed within a day or two) 


(orders are proc- 
Scott 
Foresman is not sure it cannot be 
still further 
equipment comes onto the market 


improved as new 


It feels no system is so good it 
can't be improved. So, the manage- 
ment is investigating some new 
equipment designed especially for 
use of companies having similar 
small1-order-handling problems. 
This new electronic equipment, 
called the “random access memory 
accounting system,” would 
on discs all the account informa- 
tion now contained on prepunched 
cards in IBM department tub files. 


store 
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He Practice 
Being 
President 


By E. J. Kendall 


President, Lo Salle Extension University 


ERY early in my career I ap 
plied for a position with one 
of the Nation’s largest corpora 
tions. I felt that I had some quali- 
fications which would entitle me 


to consideration, After a thorough take na ill scale, before the 
and courteous interview I was of might do utter damage, I mean t 
fered the position of office boy discover what makes good execu 
with the explanation that when tives click, and how they operat 
the company president dies or re to best efficiency, You may call 
tires, a new office boy is hired a little game I'm playing, but I an 
It was further explained that not neglecting my own work — it 
everyone was told, when they were fact, my idea, I believe, helps me 
hired, they had the opportunity to to do my work bette 
advance according to merit and [ spent several evenings discu 
that someday they might be the ing his notior with this young 
president. man, and without advantage « 
Although I did not accept the quotation marks, I now set dow! 
job, I have often thought of that his ideas, tinctured, perhaps, with 
experience and wondered how some suggestions of mine whicl 
many other corporations observe he accepted 
the same policy Big executives often drive then 
I recently had a long talk with selves into early graves throug 
a young man who said he wa tension worry, frustration, di 
“following a screwy idea’’——which agreement and policy trouble 


perhaps wasn't as idiotic as he They have organization trouble 


labeled it. He was an assistant of equipment troubles, tight calenda 
fice manager of a medium-sized time-demanding setup and pul 
company, and said he was ob lic relations difficultic 
sessed with a program of handling They drive, they make decisio1 
his work as nearly as possible the they lead and follow, they insi 
way the president of his company on goals of production and sale 

or of any good company — would to the degree that they often lose 
do it. He replied to my inquiry the enjoyment, the contentment 
that he wouldn’t think of practi the satisfactior that should be 
ing being office manager now their hy irtue of the positior 
for that might get him into diffi they have won and are fighting t 
culties; but he could think like a hold. They get lots of informatio 
president might, with emphasis on but ofter t the right kind; ne 
profits, economy, company expan pecific enough, not quickly 
sion, smooth operations, good in enough, not terse and _ pointed 
ternal and external relations enough, Many weaklings hang 

Some of his ideas seemed pretty their coattails and hinder then 
good to me, so I pass them on They haven't time to think 

“Someday,” he said, “I mean marshal their pla: to keep the 
to head a business. These are my machine running and the ma 
practice years, my apprenticeship chinists happy at top speed 
years. I mean to make my mi I believe the job of any top « 
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E. J. KENDALL 


itive might be simplified a great 
il 
Much depend upon organiza 
n which, in turn, depends upon 
inagement policy Too few cor 
are equipped with trainee 
vhom pecial job may to 
elegated 
Then, agai many top execu 
‘ insist on making decisions o1 
erything that is done rather that 
legate thi authority to thet 
I! dinate 
Many president pride them 
Ive or keeping an open door 


makes it impossible for then 
estrict the number of peopl 
riing to them to a reasonable 
imbet Too mat conference 
eeting interview and just visi 
eat up the clock 

\ president is required to 4d 
iny things that he ought not t 
vith the result that there 


little time left for planning 


nd administrative wort 


\ president must necessarily be 


xpert in = public relation em 


yee relation community rela 


ol and even relations with toy 


eople in financial, Government 


and middle-manayement 
rele It is necessary that they 


ep their own counsel until plat 


re fully matured, Otherwise leah 


information can prove to be 
astrou 
Presidents require report that 
e factual along with a prope 
erpretation 

nder the heading of practici 

, president, I strongly recon 
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Adapted from the Dartnell film— 
“Keys to Human Relations in Selling” 


By F. C. Minaker 


So You Have an Idea to “Sell” 
—Then Try Using the Strategy of Successful Salesmanship 


HERE are few jobs in business 
T where a knowledge of human 
relations is not essential to suc 
day, we come in 
with different kinds of 
people-—people who have 
orts Of personalities, many kinds 
Some 
some by 


cess, Day after 
contact 
many 
of attitudes, 


are moved by 


reason emotion some 


by 
all 


the 


confidence in you 
human, and human 
the world over. 
authorities say 


same 


Some that 


are ful 
is much as 65 percent. In the same 

way, when you apply the principles 
youl 


But they 
nature 


the 
atmosphere created by good human 
relations is 50 percent of success- 


selling. Others say it is 


human relations in 
dealings with your 
vour employees, or 


of ROC rd 
everyday 


sociates, 





THE SITUATION 


THE KEY 


HOW TO USE IT 





EMPATHY—The Master Key 


When Mr. Big blows his top 
or treats you indifferently, 
put yourself in his place. It 
makes you the big man in 
the interview. 


Imagine you are Mr. Big—you are 
swamped with work, you have had a 
bad day, you are in no mood to listen. 
Your only thought is ‘‘How can | get 
rid of this pest?’’ 


Knowing the buyer's problems so you 
can put yourself in his place will enable 
you to open the door to his mind 





KEY No. 2—Recognition 


According to one of our 
greatest philosophers, John 
Dewey, ‘‘The deepest urge 
in human nature is to be 
important."’ 


The knowledge that everyone shares this 
hunger for praise—this desire for rec- 
ognition—enables you to get the buy- 
er's favorable attention. 


Seek out and recognize the good quaili- 
ties of those with whom you do busi- 
ness, and thus give each individual a 
feeling of importance. 











KEY No. 3—Consideration 


To get consideration, you 
must show consideration. 
Listen to the buyer and the 
buyer will listen to you. 
Consider first his problems. 





To the buyer, salesmen who call on him 
are thinking only about one thing— 
what they want to sell. He feels that he 
is on the defensive. 


When you show an interest in his needs 
—his problems—his resistance wanes 
and his receptivity increases. 
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THE SITUATION 


THE KEY 


HOW TO USE IT 





KEY No. 4—Communication 


Your ability to communicate 
clearly is essential to under 
standing. The 
understand and believe what 
you tell him 


Communication calls for two-way tun 
ing—your message must not only be 
buyer must sent, it must be received 
There 
People listen to what interests them; 
they 
they respect knowledge 


are three things to remember 


remember what impresses them; 











KEY No. 5—Security 


This is the key you must use 


to get action. Unless we 


have a feeling of doing the 


right thing, we won't act 








To make the buyer feel secure 
is doing the right thing—you must re 
move all unspoken doubts he may have 
about your idea, your product, or your 
service 


points that will influence action 


that he 


Then go back and underscore 








customers, you have a 50 percent 

or better—chance to win accept- 
ance for your ideas and get people 
to do what you want done. 

What we so often forget is that 
people act, not so much on reason 
or logic, as they do emotionally 
And selling—selling an idea or a 
product——is pretty much an emo 
tional proposition, 


Hoa Hum! 


It is sometimes hard to realize 
that, just because we are all en 
thused about an idea, those we are 
trying to get to “buy” it do not 
share our enthusiasm. Even as 
you are talking, they are trying to 
think up reasons, good or bad, why 
your idea is no good. After all, it 
is not their idea. If the idea was 
as good as you think it is, they 
would have thought of it long ago. 
So they inwardly, if not outward 
ly, brush it off with a mental “ho 
hum.” 

If you want Mr. Big to “buy” 
your idea, you have to first of all 
open his mind. You have to say or 
do something to jolt him into lis- 
tening. So you put yourself in his 
place and apply the principle of 
“empathy.” You thus find the 
“live nerve” or, as Jack Lacey 
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calls it, the “hot button” that will 
jerk the buyer out of his “ho 
hum” attitude and induce him to 
listen and hear what you came t 
tell him 


Sea What? 


You have 
of getting favorable attention. You 
proposition 


urmounted the hurdle 


have presented you 
so you thought, convincingly. But 
nothing happens. The spark of in 
terest you had been expecting wa 
conspicuou by it absence, The 
polite and all that, but 


just feel him thinking 


buyer was 
you could 
“So what 
What wa 
too much talking and not enough 
Did you fail to use word 
pictures that put your 


wrong? Did you do 


listening? 
pictures 

man right up in 
the benefits of your idea or prod 
uct? Or, and this is the most like 
ly, did you fall down because you 
did not have the facts about your 
prospect need 


Oh Yea? 


The next time around we may 


front enjoying 


assume you saw why you got the 


“so what toppe! and corrected 


it. You have told your story you 
talked 
tions to be sure the message you 


slowly, you asked ques 
ent out was received, You brought 
your man right up to the closing 
point, but he wouldn't close. He 
just would not tell you which plan 
he preferred, which color he liked 
or which date he favored. The 
only reaction you could trace wa 
Oh yea?" You simply had not 
convinced him, Why? 

In all probability, according t 
the law of averages, you failed to 
make him feel secure that he wa 
doing the right thing by “buying 
your proposition, Perhaps he wa 
afraid that he would be criticized 
by someone for acting too quickly 
or that by looking around furthe 
he might get a better deal; or that 
you promised more than he felt 
you could deliver 

To make the “sale you nov 
must call upon an impartial wit 
nessa letter of commendation, a 
portfolio of photographs, a chart 
or some other sales aid to remove 
his feeling of insecurity and get 
over that last, all-important 
hurdle. So you make use of his 
ense of seeing, tasting, feeling, o1 
melling as well as hearing. The 


you “close” your sale 











Cost of a Business Letter Now $1.70 


Inflation 
week and 


together unth the shorter 


work higher steno- 


graphic salaries, has exerted an 


upward pressure on the cost of 
writing and processing the average 
business letter. In the last Dartnell 
study, made in 1953, the average 
$1.17. Today, a typical 


$/.70, an increase of 


cost was 
lettey 
t1.2 percent 


CORBIS 


HEN letter costs were first 
studied by Dartnell in 1930 

27 years ago--there were more 
tenographers than were 
jobs You could get a 
woman with a typing speed of 50 
words a minute for $20 a week 
and a topflight secretary for $25 
(You could also get a good dinner 
with all the trimmings for 75 
cents.) Office hours were elastic. A 


there 
capable 


tenographer stayed until she had 
transcribed all the letters in her 
hook, even if it took until 6:00 
in the evening 

Then came World War II, fol 
lowed by the postwar expansion of 
jumped, There 
more jobs than stenogra- 
Waves are still going up for 
typists 
ecretaries, and most of the other 
office folks who have anything to 
do with handling a company 


correspondence 


business, Salaries 
were 
phers 


above-average competent 


gack in 1953, the average salary 
of a good sales correspondent was 
$75 a week. Today, his salary is 
closer to $100 a week. In 1953 
you could hire a stenographer with 
at least two years’ experience for 
a starting salary of $55 in big 
cities, or $40 in a one-plant com- 
munity, Today, in cities like New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco, 
an experienced stenographer or 
transcribing machine operator ex 
least $64 a week, and 
companies with  cost-plus 
contracts pay $1.75 an hour o1 
$70.00 a week—plus such fringe 
benefits as company-paid medical 
and hospitalization care, life insur- 
ance, pensions, low-cost luncheons 
three-week vacations, and time off 
for good attendance. 

Then there has been a further 
shortening of working hours in 
many offices. The move toward the 
35-hour week is on, Offices that 
worked five days a week from 
8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. with an 
hour for lunch in 1953, now work 
from 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. o1 
from 9:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. In 
some advertising offices in Chicago 
and New York, hours are 9:00 a.m 
to 5:00 p.m. with an hour for 
lunch—-the five-day week of 7 
hour days for which the unions are 
agitating. 

fuilding cost is 


pects at 
some 


another item 


which has climbed sharply since 
1953. In some of the new buildings, 
annual rentals of $5 to $6 a square 
foot are demanded for space that 
could be leased for $3 a square 
foot a few years ago. Now we are 
faced with an increase in the post- 
age on first-class letters, along with 
higher prices for practically every 
other factor that enters into the 
cost of a business letter. The in- 
crease as of now over 1953 is 
$0.53 a letter, according to our 
study. If the buying power of the 
dollar continues to slip and busi- 
ness keeps on booming, who can 
say what the cost of the average 
business letter will be a few years 
from now? 

To be sure, the increase in cost 
for a single letter, the unit 
in making this compilation, is not 
impressive. But when you multiply 
it by the thousands of letters that 
the average business sends out in 
the course of a year, it becomes an 
important item in the budget 

On the chart accompanying this 
article are some estimates of sav- 
ings, based on this new study. The 
figures represent savings made by 


used 


various companies that have come 
to grips with this item in the 
budget, thus making a substantial 
saving without impairing the pres 
ent effectiveness of their business 
relationships. 





What It Costs to Write a Business Letter in 1957 








Coal Factor 


Dieraron's Time 


average of 7 minutes for each letter written 


SreNnounaratc CoeT 


average of 20 letters a day, imeluding 
dictation 
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iliness, vacations, and other causes 
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labor comt 
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and other supplies 


Mattune Cow 


Fine Coet 
Clerk's time; cost of filing supplies, ete 
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Based on a salary of $100 «a week for 40 hours and an $0 336 


Time lost by dictator and stenographer due to waiting 
15% of labor cost 


ation, supervision, rent, light, interest 
insurance, pensions, and similar overhead costs 


Stationery, carbon papers, typewriter ribbons 


First-class postage (10% air mail), gathering, sealing 
stamping, sorting, and delivering to post office 


Average Possible 
(wat Saving 


$0,033 


Based on a salary of $65 a week for 40 hours and an 7 4344% by centralizing stenographic and typing department; using 
transcribing and photocopying machines; electric typewriters 
efficiency desks and chairs; installing bonus plan 


taking 


taxes 10% by savings in floor space through centralization of correspond 
o by 

ence departments; labor-saving equipment reduces employee s 

compensation insurance needs 


00% of 


pencils 009 


15% by centralizing all files and filing operations; modernizing 
filing equipment and methods 


How Savings Can Be Made 


10% by inaugurating a campaign to make letters shorter, equipping 
executives with dictating machines, desk “companion” files 
and form paragraph indexes 


13% by using efficient equipment to reduce number of employees 
needed with corresponding reduction in nonproductive time 


15% by using better oe paper, but smaller sizes where possible 
gang printing o 
office printing equipment 


20% by use of modern sealing and stamping machines, not only to 
save labor but also to reduce losses due to pilfering of stamps 


inter-office letterheads with other forma on 
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Executive Fringe Benefits 


As viewed by the banker who is apt to 
consider them in relation to his own 


Tight money and the difficulty small business is 
having getting loans approved at the bank pose 
problems for borrowers that never existed before 
or at least not in recent years. 


Bankers have always taken a dim view of what 
they regard as “excessively high’ executive salaries. 
But today they look at executive compensation in 
a different light. They are now concerned with the 
stability of a borrower’s management. They know 
we are entering a period of tough competition. 


To survive and pay off his loans, the borrower 
obviously needs a strong, contented management 
team. The banker wants to be sure that when a 
competitor comes along with a glittering offer of 
stock options, a big pension, a liberal expense ac- 
count, and other benefits designed to give the ex- 
ecutive the benefit of the capital gains provision of 
the income tax law, he will not be tempted. 


So the banker asks questions he seldom asked 
before. He checks to make sure that the compen- 
sation of the borrower's executives is in line with 
the “going rate’”’ as shown by current surveys, and 
that fringe benefits are in line with what he thinks 
they should be for that kind of business. 


Bankers are human; and being human, their 
idea of what is reasonable and adequate in the way 
of fringe benefits is likely to be colored by their 
own compensation. 


If a borrower's fringe benefits appear to be too 
liberal, a hard-headed banker will assume the man- 
agement is extravagant and that the company, 
therefore, is not a good risk. On the other hand, 
if the borrower's direct and indirect compensation 
program does not measure up to what he thinks 
it should be, again using his own pay as a yard- 
stick, he begins to doubt the business judgment of 
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How the Bank Executive's Fringe Benefits Compare With Others 


(By percentage of banks and companies reporting) 
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the management and turns thumbs down on the 
loan, 


To assist readers of AMERICAN BUSINESS to bring 
their fringe benefits for executives into balance— 
so that a company’s good men will stay put and, at 
the same time, so they can satisfy their financial 
advisers—-our editors have surveyed the executive 
fringe benefits paid by 100 selected banks.* We 
then compared the findings of that study with the 
findings of our recent nation-wide survey of several 
hundred nonbanking enterprises. 


This report compares the two surveys and draws 
certain conclusions which will be of interest alike 
to our readers in the financial field and to those in 
commercial and industrial fields. 


Why Fringe Benefits for Executives? 


Fringe benefits were first negotiated for hourly 
rated employees by unions many years ago. The 
unions found it easier to get an employer to grant 
an indirect wage increase than to agree to an 
across-the-board pay hike. It appeared to be less 
inflationary, and it didn’t seem to hurt as much. 
Then employers seized upon the device during the 
wage-and-salary freeze as a way to increase com- 
pensation without running afoul of the law. It 
seemed to work, 


After the salary thaw, fringe benefits presented 
a way to reduce the tax bite on relatively high- 
bracket executives, For, as we all know, after a 
certain point the pay check ceases to provide par- 
ticular incentive. The shortage of specialists and 
management talent made it necessary for corpora- 
tions to find practical ways to hang onto good men 
who were constantly being propositioned by man- 
agement-starved competitors. 


In the Dartnell study to determine if the top men 
of business are getting their share of the fringe- 
benefit pie, the answer—-when put in general terms 

must be “yes.” They are at least as well off as 
the employees for whom they negotiate benefits 
and, in many cases, somewhat better off. This is 
as it should be. 


*See box. 





Where, and how large, are the banks that 
have contributed of their experience to 
this article? The 100 participating banks 
are Classified, as follows: 


Number of 
Banks 


In cities with populations of: 


Less than 25,000 
25,000 to 50,000 
50,000 to 100,000 
100,000 to 500,000 
500,000 to 1,000,000 
More than 1,000,000. 


With deposits of: 


Less than $10,000,000.. ; 
$10,000,000 to $25,000,000. 
25,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
$100,000,000 to $250,000,000 
More than $250,000,000. 











But how does the bank executive fare? It is 
common knowledge, well substantiated by investi- 
gation, that he lags behind his nonbanking colleague 
in salary. But his prestige and social standing (im- 
portant to some people) are high in the community 
and, by and large, he enjoys a greater measure of 
job security. These things are worth something. 
They may or may not make up the difference, de- 
pending on the individual banker’s point of view. 


Significant to the Banker 


By the very nature of his job, the bank officer is 
keenly aware of what goes on in his own business 
community. He probably serves on the boards of 
at least a couple of companies and, if his special 
interest or assignment is in the field of industrial 
loans, he knows what to look for in evaluating the 
risk they bring to his bank. 


From where the banker sits, an acceptable long- 
term risk is a company that has good management 
and a good statement. And the compensation struc- 
ture at the officer and executive levels must be in 
line with what he thinks it ought to be before he 
will recommend to his lending committee that the 
loan be granted. As already stated, his yardstick 
is largely fashioned by his own experience, by what 
he has observed in other business situations, and 
by comparison with the treatment he gets at his 
own bank. Lavish salaries, unreasonable and costly 
benefits do not impress him favorably. Any device 
that smacks of tax evasion leaves him cold and 
usually prejudices him against the borrower. 


Comparing the Banker With the 


Nonbanker 


Although the banker is a specialist trained in 
commercial risk appraisal, he still remains a human 
being who occasionally has his troubles being as 
objective and understanding of other situations as 
he would like to be. When it comes to the extra 
privileges and gadgets companies buy for their 
executives, the loan officer’s view of reasonableness 
is likely to be affected by the standard his bank has 
forced him to adopt for himself. 


To see what sort of starting point the banker 
might have in making up his mind on reasonable- 
ness, we asked the 100 banks, located in 41 different 
states, to tell us how they treat their own top men. 
Seven out of 10 said their executive benefit pro 
grams are just as advanced, just as generous, as 
are those in the industries of their respective areas. 


Despite the overwhelming vote of confidence, the 
average bank-executive program is not on a par 
with other companies, To cite a few examples: 


In 17 percent of banks, executives are allowed to 
have regular and periodic physical examinations 
at bank expense—as in 25 percent of nonbanks. 


In 38 percent of banks, no sick leaves with 
full or reduced pay are granted to executives in 
times of emergency; in nonbanks the figure drops 
down to 17 percent. 


Banks with life insurance programs designed 
exclusively for executives account for 18 percent of 
those contacted. Such plans are over and above, 
and always more liberal than, the group plans that 
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most bank employees have. With nonbanks, the 
comparable figure is all the way up to 40 percent. 


Bank-provided cars are used by top executives in 
40 percent of the banks surveyed; 63 percent of the 
nonbanks afford the same privilege. To make the 
difference even more striking, 55 percent of the 
banks that furnish cars stipulate they can be used 
for legitimate business purposes only; a meager 18 
percent of nonbanks impose similar restrictions. 


New executives hired from out of town are fully 
reimbursed for moving expenses in 36 percent of 
banks, in 68 percent of nonbanks, 


Free legal counsel is available to officers in 21 
percent of banks, in 35 percent of nonbanks. 


Even in the relatively undeveloped field of pre- 
paring executives for retirement, nonbanks lead by 
8 percent to 2 percent. 


The Other Side of the Coin 


Here and there in our searchings, we have come 
across benefits given in about the same measure to 
all executives, whether they work for banks or not. 
And in one or two instances, the scales are tipped 
in favor of bank officers. 


Social club memberships—including country, eat- 
ing, athletic, and the like—are usually given to the 
executives who can use them to benefit the business. 
If the executive and his family get incidental 
pleasure from them, so much the better. Because of 
the expressed purpose of the club membership, we 
find bankers benefiting in about the same numbers 
as their business brothers. 


But when we asked the question, “Are any of 
your executives obliged to take out social club mem- 
berships?” the proportion of bankers answering 
“yes” was almost 4 to 1 over nonbankers, The infer- 
ence is that the banker is more inclined to consider 
the social club a business tool—not to be handed 
out as a reward for having reached a certain pla- 
teau in the bank, It is most frequently reserved to 
those officers responsible for business development. 


Bank vacation policies compare very favorably 
with others and, in some particulars, are even more 
liberal, For example, the bank officer with only five 
years’ service has either four weeks or a month of 
paid vacation in 28 percent of the banks we have 
been in touch with, Top executives in only 19 per- 
cent of nonbanks have vacations that long after 
such a short period of service. The four-week 
vacation, in fact, is the favored one in a larger 
proportion of banks regardless of the number of 
years the executive has been on the job. 


On the other hand, two-week vacations after 10 
or 15 years of service are more the rule in banks 
than in other businesses. Three weeks, and vaca- 
tions that lengthen out as the years of service 
pass, are less popular there than on the outside. 


Banks are way ahead on providing executives 
with free investment counsel, 58 percent to 10 per- 
cent. The wide margin is due, of course, to the fact 
that the services of the bank’s trust officers and 
staff can be easily extended to other officers at a 
minimum of cost and inconvenience. Few businesses 
have such facilities on their own premises. 


The Banker’s Problem 


Special privilege, in the eyes of many bankers, 
does not carry the weight that nonbankers think 
it carries. When asked, “Do you feel that the desire 
for perquisites of office and special privilege lends 
incentive to junior executives?” 39 percent of banks 
and 70 percent of nonbanks answered definitely 
“ves.” In other words, bankers are not as ready to 
admit that young men may be spurred on by the 
promise of prestige that high office holds for them. 


Yet, all along the line, there are signs that banks 
are beginning to come to serious grips with the 
problem of attracting and holding the same kind of 
high-grade management talent that industry is 
after, Banks are at a disadvantage. They cannot 
hire good men away from manufacturing and sell- 
ing organizations no matter what inducements they 
offer. They must grow their own or draw from 
neighboring banks. 


A concentrated selling job remains to be done at 
the recruiting level. Some, like New York’s Hanover 
Bank, are doing outstanding jobs. Others are just 
beginning to follow along, driven by the realization 
that both top and middle management are getting 
on in years. 


Granting that bank salaries do not have the 
magnetic appeal of industry’s salaries, many bank 
personnel officers are starting to talk about pen- 
sions, insurance, vacations, recreation programs, 
and training opportunities that are the equal of 
anything the young job-seeker can find anywhere 
else. 


Joseph C, Welman, vice-president of American 
Bankers Association and president of the Bank of 
Kennett, Mo., defined the problem that plagues so 
many banks, particularly small ones, at the 1956 
National Agricultural Credit Conference in St. 
Louis: 


“The real meat of the (personnel) problem is the 
necessity of creating within our banks a better 
environment in which the greatest handicap we 
have—the lack of time to do things and to think 
and plan—can be materially lessened or eliminated. 
We can make great strides in creating this environ- 
ment by using more effectively the people we have, 
by hiring more people, by supplying ourselves with 
all the equipment and other aids we can buy that 
will further that end, and by doing everything pos- 
sible to improve our salary programs and expand 
our fringe benefits. 


“We can, by so creating this better environment, 
prolong the longevity of the present bankers and 
make the jobs more pleasant and attractive to those 
now holding them and to those people we seek to 
attract to banking. These things will cost money, 
but such money spent is indeed a capital expenditure 
and will quickly provide a return, in addition to 
providing us with a valuable capital asset in the 
way of personnel. 


“T have faith that we can sell our stockholders 
and directors on the wisdom of increasing (benefits) 
—now, for these purposes, and as an investment in 
the future. I have equal faith that such increases 
will pay a handsome return.” 





When the Press Asks Questions 


By Frederick G. Brownell 


One of Detroit's leading public relations consultants sug 
gests ways to create publicity by making things happen that 
are worth talking and writing about—and urges co-operat- 
ing wholeheartedly when the press comes asking questions 
about ‘‘natural’’ news—a strike, an explosion, or a Govern 


ment ‘‘cease and desist'’ order 
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communicatior persuasion 
adjustment. All three levels 
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successful public relations 
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by words.” My own definition of 
publicity is shorter: “Publicity is 
news.” 

The only reason the editor of a 
newspaper or magazine, or the pro 
gram director of a radio or TV 
station, is willing to present your 
publicity to his audience is be- 
cause he is convinced it contains 
the sort of news that will interest 
his readers, his listeners, or his 
viewers, 

Publicity, I repeat, is news. If 
you want it, you have to make it 
Unless you are prepared to do 
things, deeds, that will 
create news or newsworthy situ 
ations, a whole battery of the best 
public relations brains in the land 
won't succeed in 
nickel’s worth of free publicity 
Nine-tenths of the time of any 
publicist who is worth his salt is 
spent not in publicizing things his 
clients are already doing, but in 
howing his clients how to do 
things that will be worth publiciz 
ing in helping them to make news 

What is news? News consists of 
anything that people want to see 
or hear or read about. News in 
volves the unusual, the entertain 
ing, the out-of-the-ordinary, the 
unexpected, You know the classic 


perform 


getting you a 


illustration: Dog 
news: 


bites man, no 
man bites dog, news! Here 
are a few other examples: a train 
wreck, the perfection of a vaccine 
against polio, the opening of a play 
the publication of a book, the 
launching of an ocean liner. 

News may be accidental—like 
the discovery of gold in California 

or deliberate, like the World 
Series, the annual crowning of Mis 
America, or the unveiling of Gene: 
al Motors’ 50-millionth car, 

Publicity, in a public relations 
sense, consists of deliberately 
created news events-—public occur 
rences, staged so that they can be 
capitalized upon in the form of 
stories that will foster in the public 
mind those impressions you desire 
to create concerning your company 
or cause or product. How do you 
go about making news that will 
interest editors and also convey the 
sort of impression you desire’ 
There are plenty of ways. If you 
manufacture radios, you can drop 
your product from a_ helicopter, 
then pick it up and play it to dem- 
onstrate its sturdiness. If you're a 
manufacturer of airplane luggage, 
you can institute a search for the 
Nation’s most beautiful airline 


hostess 
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The Case for Six-Figure Salaries 


The question of officers’ salaries 
came up again at the annual meet 
ing of General Motors Corporation 
Two stockholders introduced a pro 
posal to limit the aggregate annual 
compensation of any officer to 
$200,000. The Bonus and Salary 
Committee, after consideration of 
the proposal, reported as follows: 

“Essentially, this same proposal 
was submitted by these stockhold 
ers in each of the three years 1951, 
1952, and 1953, and on each occa 
ion was overwhelmingly rejected 
by the stockholders, This commit 
tee continues to believe today, as 
was previously stated on each of 
these earlier occasions, that any 
limitations such as those proposed, 
or any other arbitrary restrictions 
on executive compensation, would 
not be in the best interest of the 
corporation and its stockholders 
Further, this committee believes 
there is no better way to state its 
reasons for strongly recommending 
that the current proposal be _ re- 
jected by the stockholders than to 
repeat what was said in 1953, as 
well as in the two preceding years 
with respect to the detrimental ef- 
fects of this proposal: 


“‘*Aperessive and imaginative 
management of the highest order 
is the best investment the stock- 
holders can make to protect and 
enhance the value of their invest- 
ment and the continuity of its 
earning power. In fact, the one 
fundamental difference between 
one enterprise and another operat- 
ing In our competitive economy 
may be found in its people and 
their leadership. 

‘Because of the magnitude and 
world-wide scope of the corpora- 
tion's activities, and because of the 
complex and technical nature of 
its products, subject as they are to 
rapid engineering and style 
changes, General Motors must have 
managerial talent of the very 
highest caliber at all levels of 
responsibility. 

“Tt may be truly said that noth- 
ing is more expensive than poor 
management, and that the cost of 
the best management in relation to 
other factors is negligible. 

“*The Bonus and Salary Com- 
mittee believes that the compensa- 
tion paid by General Motors to its 
executive organization has been 
reasonable in the light of the out- 


If you're the Governor of North 
Carolina, you can call attention t« 
the synthetic-fiber fabrics made in 
your state by being photographed 
in a shower with your clothes on. 
If you make electric razors, you 
can grab space in papers all ove) 
the country by offering $5,000 a: 
ounce for beards three months old 
or older to be shaved and weighed 
on TV commercials 

Of course, not all the news 
“close shaves’ 


worthy companie 


may encounter are self-adminis 
tered, In emergencies like the Gov 
ernment order to halt distributior 
of Cutter Laboratories’ Salk vac 
cine and the explosion at Standard 
Oil of Indiana's refinery at Whit- 
ing, a company should do every- 
thing possible to give newsmen the 
facts. If businessmen 
playing ostrich on such occasions 
they only compel reporters to get 


persist in 


their information from other, much 
less reliable When the 
press asking questions, a 
straightforward answer from some- 
one in authority can do more to 
advance your public relations and 
press relations than all the reams 
of publicity focused on the one 
millionth Whoozywhatsis manufac- 
tured at your plant 


sources, 


comes 


standing results that have been 
achieved and the dividends which 
have been paid to the stockholders 
The unique degree of success which 
has been attained by General Mo- 
tors furnishes striking testimony 
to the soundness of the corpora- 
tion’s policy with respect to execu- 
tive compensation. 

‘*This proposal to limit annual 
compensation, or any other arbi- 
trary restriction, would 
the effectiveness of the corpora- 
tion’s policy of executive compe 
sation which, in the opinion of the 
committee, has been in large part 
responsible for the outstanding 
success achieved by GM.’ 

“In the consideration of the pro- 
posal to limit compensation, the 
sole interest of the members of the 
committee, most of whom either 
have, or represent, large stock in 


destroy 


terests in the corporation, is iden 
tical with that of the stockholders 
namely, the welfare of the cor- 
poration. This committee again 
strongly recommends that the pro- 
posal to limit executive compensa- 
tion be rejected by the stock- 
holders.” 
Alfred P. Sloan, J 


( hair man 
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YPO'ers and wives listen to one of the panel discussions in the auditorium of The Greenbrier conducted by Dr. Norman 


Vincent Peale of Marble Collegiate Church, New York, and Mrs. Peale. Family problems drew large, interested audiences 


Young Presidents Look 
tt “Themselves By C. M. Weld 


Some 300 members of the Young Presidents’ Organization alent Pag g bility es a aah 
got together at The Greenbrier, in West Virginia, to con iple of taxation 

sider some of the problems which our changing economy nage ig: he ‘oe ‘semer Ge 
has thrust upon them. It was the seventh annual convention nn, sy cos Mae ae ane 
lans for, or have seriously cor 


of this group which has grown from 174 to 1,100 members | 


idered, a merger in the past year 


since 1951. A Dartnell editor was invited to be present for The majority of those who are 


hinking along meryer line “ay 
the conclave. This is his report that it will be with a company 
their own size or larger. But they 


ire not thinking of vetting out of 


H°” to cope with barriers to ind dwoe a Husine of > isime A condition of any wh 


growth, and especially how to million. The average president i rporate action would have to be 

raise money to finance a growth 9 years old, earns a salary of hat the president kept control of 
program, appeared to be the prin $25,000, a bonus of $7,500, and ha I company. Fewer than one 
cipal worry of the young presi outside income amounting t fourth of the president have 
dents, members of the fast-grow $8,500 n e. He v } 4 hour i iven any kind of serious thought 
ing and influential Young Presi week and spends 1.4 days a weel elling their compani« 
dents’ Organization, who attended out of tow! Robert L. Chambet president 
the five-day YPO convention at Tight mone ind accumulati f Magna Engineering Corporation 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va of busine capital are what wor Menlo Park, Calif iy n thi 

Energy and_= enthusiasm the young presidents the most. Three onnection There j i feeling 
traits that helped carry these ex quarters of them have exhausted n the part of these president 
ecutives to the top before they their credit at the bank and 40 v1 are eape io get big In a 
reached age 40, were both in evi percent of those with growth idea hurry, that there i i need to at 
dence at the convention. Although have had to put them on ice be tain a certain critical size. At thi 
plenty of opportunities for relaxa cause of the tight money situati inget ize, companies cal ifford 
tion were offered, the young presi Corporate taxes worry them t expansion in research and develop 
dents were out in force when tip and for good rea ! Two out of ent, i ales and advertising pro 
on “how to become better presi- three young president feel that vrams, can afford to attract better 
dents and better men” were passed taxe discriminate against mall help, and offer more advantage 
out from the platform. and medium-sized companie e ew and better personnel 

The average company repre timent favors a graduated ta» While bullish on the future, par 
sented in YPO has 325 employee tem like the graduated tax ticularly 1957 oung president 
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are Wrapped up more tightly than 
they would like to be in problems 
of the moment. Tight money and 
curtailed expansion head the list, 
hut there are others 


How to provide adequate sales 
and advertising coverage for the 
company’s products or services 


Getting and keeping good per- 
onnel, especially executives 


Developing programs to keep 
up with new production ideas in 
the industry, and gaining access 
up-to-date information 
current research 


to any 
available on 
and development. 


Meeting price competition, 


and raising prices independently 


Developing ways to buy eco- 
nomically and in quantity 


kar down on the list, according 
to presidents of growing com 
panies, are labor problems, prob- 
lems of dealing with larger busi 
nesses, and securing expert help 
with business problems. 

Recruiting likely candidates for 
executive positions is a perennial 
source of worry to two-thirds of 
the young presidents, They don't 
feel they can compete with the 
larger companies. Sending recruit 
ing teams around the country to 
the campuses of leading universi 
ties and business schools is too 
costly. They cannot interview thou 
sands of bright young men each 
year as larger corporations do, 

One suggestion on college re 
cruiting was offered by Lyle Spen 
cer, president of Science Research 
Associates of Chicago. “Establish 
a working relationship,” he said 
“with one or two smaller schools 
right in the neighborhood. Small 
companies have to recruit locally 
anyway, so they might as well get 
first choice of the best material 
that is being developed in thei: 
own back yards.” 

In many matters of mutual in 
terest, young presidents and young 
job seekers are far apart. Most 
presidents believe that the oppor 
tunity to advance is what the ex- 
ecutive of the future should be 
looking for, with salary a_ bad 
second, and security lagging. still 
further behind, 

But a recent study of the grad 
uating class at Northwestern Uni 
versity, according to Dr. Spencer, 
reveals that money, and in specifi 
amounts, ranks first. Graduates 
want security, not in the form of 
so-called “fringe benefits,”” but in 
the kinds of things that would 
guarantee their own — security 
Highest rated benefits a company 





cost; 





Clarence Francis* on the Responsibility 


of a Business Leader 


As the head of a progressive business it is my responsibility: 
To keep my business prosperous and strong; 


To preserve a balance of interests in serving employees, stock- 
holders, consumers, and Government; 


To operate towards improved productivity and growth at lower 


To treat all employees as human assets and as honorable in- 
dividuals, justly rewarded, encouraged, informed, properly as- 
signed, their lives and work given meaning and dignity; 


To try to deserve a reputation for integrity; 
To identify my business and myself with the welfare of people; 


To speak out in behalf of my business and the system of demo- 
cratic progressive capitalism it represents; 


To recognize that business leadership is nothing less than a 
public trust and that an economically strong, free, prosperous 
and peaceful America is the responsibility of us all. 


*Director of General Foods Corporation 








can offer are: an executive train 
ing program, a bonus and _ profit- 
sharing plan, and an opportunity 
to buy stock in the company. 

A clue to the strong feeling 
many young men have for money, 
it was brought out, comes from 
the rivalry that exists on the cam- 
pus itself. The man who has been 
offered a job at a high starting 
salary is set apart from his fel 
lows. He is the object of admira 
tion, a bigger man on the campus 
than the captain of the football 
team. 

Many newly graduated college 
men are already married and fre- 
quently in debt. If they are to pay 
off their college bills and live in the 
style they think is right for them, 
they must start higher, they think, 
than at the salaries offered. 

While Northwestern's graduat- 
ing class indicates its belief in the 
principles of small business, it 
wants to work for large, publicly 
held corporations in the eastern 
part of the United States. More 
than 55 percent of the graduates 
prefer to live and work in com- 
munities of 100,000 and over, and 
58 percent prefer to join a com- 
pany with 500 or more employees 

To illustrate the disparity be- 


tween presidents and 
business 
Spencer reported that 
regard their greatest 
problems to be “getting and keep- 
ing good men between 35 and 40 
years of age at $10,000 a year.” 
But the graduate school group ex- 
pects to be earning $18,000 at 
those ages. 

This seems to indicate that man 
agement may be out of touch with 
this generation. Even a group like 
the Young Presidents may not 
realize how real the money urge is 


company 
school graduates, Dr. 
presidents 


personnel 


The Management Team 


The first step in building a 
strong management team, in the 
opinion of Ernest Dale of Cornell's 
Graduate School of Business, is for 
the president of the company to 
delegate more authority. Not many 
seem willing to do this. “Why?” 
Dr. Dale asked. For one thing, he 
said, delegation can be expensive, 
since additions to administrative 
and accounting staffs may be 
necessary. Another reason may be 
that the president wants to keep 
all the power himself, or he may 
lack confidence in his subordinates 
It may even be that his subordi- 
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Peter Hilton, president of Hilton & Riggio, New York City, moderates a 


small group discussion on new product development at The Greenbrier 


nates don’t want the responsibility 
the president wants to give them 

Dr. Dale listed five steps for the 
president to take 

1. He must define the area of au 
thority for each subordinate, 

2. He must explain why the del 
evation is being made 

3. He must clarify the new re 
lationship that the delegation 
between the subordinate 
fellow executives 


creates 
and his 


1. He must reserve responsibility 
to himself, even though the deci 


ionmaking is done by another. 


5. He must retain accountability 
and lend guidance necessary. 


Not all the young presidents at 
the convention, however, agreed 
with the last two of Dr. Dale’ 
five points. The question of how 
much control the president should 
keep over decisions made by other: 
bothered some of them, They be 
lieve that this amounts to manipu 
lation of people under the guise of 
vetting them to participate more 
fully in affairs of management 

Whether it does or not, the fact 
remains that the president is ace 
countable to the stockholders, no 
matter who makes the decision 
avoid the responsibility 
office for the 


He cannot 
that yvoe with hi 
conduct of the busine 


Something for the Wives 


No man can be a good president 
unless he is, first of all, a man of 
good character. It takes a lot of 
different personal traits and char 
acteristics to be a good man, as 
we all know, but the importance 


of the wife’s place in the scheme of 
things is not as widely recognized. 

Taking leave of corporate head 
aches, the young presidents turned 
their attention for a while to a 
matter equally important to most 
of them —developing sound family 
relationships. Leading this phase 
of the discussions was Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale of the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, New York, assisted 
by Mrs. Peale. 

While he couldn’t imagine any 
thing more dull, Dr. Peale said, 
than a husband and wife who neve1 
disagreed, he was not in favor of 
bringing disagreements to the 
fighting stage. And even disagree 
ments should be in moderation 
Many a “problem child” he has 
talked with got that way because 
parents brought too many of their 
differences out in the open, creat 
ing a feeling of lost security in the 
child. 

A panel of young presidents and 
their wives spent some time ex 
ploring a few of the problems that 
keep family relationships from be 
ing as harmonious as they should 
be. The panel agreed that one of 
the most effective things 
can do is to open an avenue of 
communication with the child 
early, and keep it open all through 
adolescence. Many 
they don’t know the right words 
to use in all situations, and issues 
that are important to a child’s de 
velopment are dodged. The chances 
are, Dr, Peale said, the child is 
anyway 
anything 


parent 


parents feel 


way ahead of his parent 
There is no need to be 
but natural. 

The importance of spirituality in 


the home was emphasized, Church 


on Sunday is not enough. Family 
prayer conducted right in the 
home can do more to draw a 
family into close relationship than 
anything else. 

The best time for building such 
a relationship is in the evening of 
the day. Then, in the quietness 
just before the children’s bedtime 
communication is easier and more 
relaxed, problems can be discussed 
and disposed of in a way that will 
bring parent and child closer to 
gether, and family prayer becomes 
meaningful 


What the Meeting Accomplished 


Ambitious as the YPO program 
was, the five busy days had results 
in three ways: 

1. Problems of an 
group of young chief executives 
were given definition. Though rep 
resenting every conceivable line of 


agvressive 


business, a cross section of indus- 
trial America, there was remark 
able unanimity among the presi- 
dents on what those problems are. 
Developing the management team, 
setting corporate objectives, and 
overcoming artificial barriers to 
growth are high on the list. Fur 
ther exploration of these and othe1 
problems will be carried on during 
the year at local levels within the 
organization. 

2. By breaking down the main 
group into smaller discussion 
groups of men with common in 
terests, each conferee benefited 
from an exchange of ideas and ex 
periences with others like him. 


3. Husbands and wives together 
were encouraged to think about 
how, as a team, they could add 
strength to their family ties, there 
by strengthening the businesses 
the husbands direct, the communi 
ties where they live, and, ultimate 
ly, the American community as a 
whole. 

The Young Presidents’ 


enlarged 


Organi 
zation, with an head- 
quarters staff under the direction 
of Executive Director Walter Ra 
leigh, is planning to strengthen the 
programs and procedures of its 
chapters in the coming year. These 
local groups offer an opportunity 
for top executives with common 
problems to sit down together and 
discuss them. 

William B. Coleman of Cleve- 
land is currently president and 
presided at the convention. Robert 
A. Weaver, Jr., Waltham, Mass 
was elected to succeed Mr. Cole- 
man when the new presidential 
term begins on July 1. 
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IDP Speeds, Satisfies at Airtemp 


KEP improving and dovetailing 

paper-work operations to elim 
inate duplication of effort and 
you'll wind up with a highly ef 
ficient Integrated Data Processing 
ystem., 

That's the experience in Chrys 
ler’s Dayton, Ohio, Airtemp Divi 
sion plant, which has achieved an 
annual dollar savings in six figure: 
through improvements in proces: 
ing factory paper work 

The major innovation at Air 
temp is in handling a record needed 
in just about any factory in the 
Operation Routing,” and it is the 
recipe” which specifies the exact 
production procedure for any prod 
uct, It also lists the time-and-labor 
cost standards for the job. 

Airtemp about 10,000 
T.& O, routings a year, averaging 
four pages each, as new parts are 
released for production. Twelve to 
15 copies of each routing are 
needed, so the original is typed on 
a master from which the copies are 


needs 


duplicated 

While the girl types the master, 
a perforated Flexowriter tape is 
punched automatically. The tape 
will control all tab stops, line spac 
ing, and indentations, so an exact 
duplicate of the master can be re 
typed automatically at any time 

(Changes in existing routings, 
therefore, will not necessitate a 
complete retyping of the T,& O 
The pirl can run the tape to the 
point where a change must be 
made, stop the machine, and type 
in the new information manually 
then switch back to the tape for 
the balance of the routing. 

This is only the beginning of the 
integrated however. In 
formation as to production time 
and-cost standards is needed for 
involving the 
over-all) cost) of production, so 
punched cards on an IBM O47 ac 
counting machine are prepared au 
tomatically from a secondary tape 


system, 


any calculations 


Card preparation is far faster than 
if it had to be done manually, and 
there is no need for verifying 
cards 

Use of these cards, prepared so 
easily, enables Airtemp to per 
form the following operations: 

1. Compute new production costs 
due to general, cost-of-living, o1 
annual improvement factor wage 
increases. A factor is provided to 
the data processing department 
and applied mechanically to the 
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entire card file. New 
produced automatically, and new 


routing tapes are made from the 


cards 

2. By multiplying a given pro- 
duction schedule by the hours pet 
piece which has been set up in 
the original time 
company can calculate its exact 
man-power requirement. 

3. By a similar process, the ma- 
chinery requirement can be ar- 
rived at. 

1. Pay tapes for production 
workers are calculated by using 
the master routing file and other 
cards from a production reporting 
system, 

9. The estimating department re 
ceives a monthly report on total 
hours, dollars, amount of burden, 
total per department, and grand 
total per piece. This eliminates the 
manual posting of cards for ref- 
erence purposes 

Harold Rodenfels, supervisor of 
systems and procedures, said that 
even more important than the dol- 
lar saving is the ability to get in- 
formation to the shop and the ac- 
counting department ir 
ably less time than was formerly 


consider- 


possible, 


cards are 


standard, the 


All T.&O. routings must be 
completed within 24 hours of the 
time the master mechanic prepares 
a pencil copy, he explained. A\l- 
though parts releases and the re- 
sulting paper-work volume have 
increased 35 percent from _ pre- 
IDP days, five less people are 
needed to produce T. & O. routings 

Mr. Rodenfels said that one of 
the keys to the success of the sys- 
tem is its new duplicating process 
The company formerly produced 
T.&O. routings from spirit mas- 
ters, which were typed in one area 
and duplicated in another. With 
purple copy duplicating 
were objections in both 

Azograph, a new 
ented by A. B. Dick Company 
proved to be the answet 

Another important item is the 
preparation and use of the secon- 
dary tape, which, in turn, prepares 
accounting machine cards 

Use of the routing itself, of 
course, is the biggest step toward 
efficiency. The company has de 
signed its form so that all tools 
are listed in the sequence they will 
be used. In some instances, M1 
Rodenfels estimated, this will cut 
as much as 50 percent from the 
setup time for a job. 


there 
places 


process pat 


Now You Can Buy Your Pythons by Mail 


(Continued from page 1 


Shipments are never made, either 
by mail or express, over the week 
end, when the animals might have 
to go without attention, and never 
sent to any place where there is no 
agent to receive them. In order to 
make sure that all regulations are 
observed, the express company, at 
Spiegel’s request, sends operatives 
around on periodical inspections of 
an animal's trip from supplier to 
consignee, The result is efficiency 

Mr. Edelman also has to be aware 
of such circumstances as the fact 
that the laws of Connecticut, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Oregon, Wash 
ington, and Wyoming require a per- 
mit for the importation of para- 
keets and cockateels within § the 
state borders. He says it’s second 
nature now. 

Since Spiegel mail- 
order business in animals, its three 
principal competitors, Sears, Roe- 


began its 


buck & Co Ward 
and Aldens have followed suit 
none of them, however, on_ the 
Spiegel scale. And in all three cases 
the mail-order business is scarcely 
a year old, although the 
stores of Sears have been selling 
birds and fish for a long time 
Elmo Roper, the poll man, who 
is a director of Spiegel, Inc., says 
“The size and the nature of the 
demand for animals is based pure 
ly on the laws of improbability 
Mr. Edelman dissents. He at- 
tributes the demand for animals 
to the fact that people today have 
more leisure and more money fo1 
indulging in hobbies, and he cites 
the increased crop of children and 
the trend to the suburbs as special 
reasons for the boom in pets. The 
reason the animal 
gone so well, he says, is because of 
Spiegel’s wide 


Montgomery 


retail 


business has 


selection and _ its 
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vuarantee an animal will be alive. 

Events of the day also seem to 
influence the market. Dogs, for in- 
stance, are leaders in the mail- 
order animal business, but breeds 
vary. When Cleo, the _ bassett 
hound, came on TV, it was a tre- 
mendous job to supply the orders 
for bassetts that came in. 

Mr. Edelman is in love with his 
job. Where else, he asks, would 
you receive such a charming let- 
ter as this: 


“Dear Mr. Spiegel—Could you 
do me a favor? Would you send 
me only one hamster instead of a 
pair? My mother said I coulden 
have a boy and a girl both 
because they would have babyses. 
And I wouldn’t know what to do 
with them. Here’s a dollar I just 
got for my nine-year birthday and 
two cents for tax. My Daddy will 
pay the sending cost when it gets 
here. I hope you can do this. Love, 
Linda Independence, Kans.” 


Observations of a Roving Reporter 


(Continued from page 6) 


distribution, That so many local 
and regional brands can survive the 
competition of the giants indicates 
there is still plenty of room for the 
smaller enterprise, so long as it 
is well managed, The study included 
12 categories of grocery store prod 
ucts and was conducted in 15 
markets 


Diners’ Club is one of the bette: 
examples of creative thinking with 
Which we are familiar, Here is a 
business created to fill a need which 
existed, although no one else seems 
to have recognized it. The organiza 
tion now has 275,000 members, who 
pay $5 a year for a card that identi 
fies them for credit with about 
»000 restaurants, hotels, motels 
service stations, car rental agencies, 
florists, and other businesses, It 
truly belongs to the ‘why didn't 
somebody think of it before?” clas- 
sification, Probably would be im 
possible to operate the enterprise 
without today’s modern accounting 
and billing machines which enable 
larve-volume, but small-unit bills 
to be handled economically. 


Book Clubs are another excellent 
example of large-volume, small 
unit sales; accounting and_ billing 
for Which would devour all hope of 
profit were it not for modern ac- 
counting and billing automation, o1 
semiautomation, 


Brainstorming, a popular process 
for creative thinking and idea pro 
duction, is ridiculed by many ex- 
ecutives. Perhaps the very word 
itself is unfortunate; but, truth is, 
it opens up many an organization 
to a more enlightened attitude to- 
ward new ideas, Despite scorn of 
some executives, there is ample 
evidence that brainstorming ses 
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sions result in new ideas, improved 
techniques, better methods. In some 
organizations, it is not good form to 
suggest new ideas; in others, only a 
chosen few are permitted to voice 
ideas for improvement. But where 
it becomes known, through brain- 
storm sessions, that new ideas are 
welcome, some interesting develop 
ments almost always start. 


Budget for More Expense in 1957. 
Unannounced price raises on count- 
less items will add up to a percepti 
ble increase in business expense be- 
fore the year is over. The airlines 
are howling for higher 
freight rates may increase; adver 
tising and printing costs, including 
business supplies, are expected to 
firm or increase; travel costs may 
be higher. Reading 1956 reports 
reveals that many companies whose 
1956 sales were higher than ever 
before did not earn correspondingly 
higher profits. Almost invariably, 
management reports that unex- 
pected price increases, higher labor, 
and other costs creeping along al- 
most unnoticed combined to chip 
away profit. 


rates; 


Katy Railroad, officially the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Lines, made 
more news since President Deramus 
took over in January than it has in 
the past 10 years. And little of the 
news has been favorable. It moved 
nearly all of its St. Louis office 
facilities over a week end, without 
prior notice to employees; it moved 
other offices from Parsons, Kans 
Several hundred employees were 
summarily dismissed; an entire de- 
partment was discontinued. St. 
Louis and Kansas shippers are 
showing their distaste for such 
management by diverting shi p- 


Mr. Edelman is also impressed by 
the variety of things he has learned. 
For example, when a lake is stocked 
with fish, you must be cognizant of 
what is called the “society of fish.” 
Bullfrogs, he has discovered, are a 
part of such a society. Without 
them, experts warn, fish are lonely 
and unhappy. 

Spiegel’s suppliers have large 
numbers of bullfrogs in stock to 
obviate just such a melancholy 
eventuality 


ments to other roads. St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce expelled the 
line from its membership, refund- 
ing the 1957 dues. Critics say they 
understand the Katy’s dire financial 
plight may create the necessity for 
wholesale expense reduction. But 
they object to what seems like 
arbitrary methods of accomplishing 
lower costs. Mr. Deramus explains 
that his only thought is to “save 
the Katy.’’ Meanwhile, we wonde! 
what would have happened if Mr. 
Deramus had explained the road's 
plight, told of its services to the 
Southwest, then made a straight- 
forward plea for increased patron 
age to insure survival of the 
property as a going concern, After 
all, our business community is not 
often stone deaf to a sincere plea 
for deserved help. 
Ralph Winslow, vice-president 
Koppers Co., Inc., told a group of 
management men at a recent con- 
ference of the American Manage 
ment Association that, “if an or- 
ganization has good teamwork, the 
staff officer doesn’t need authority. 
And if the organization t 
have good teamwork it will not be 
a good organization no matter how 
much authority is delegated.”” We 
think, Mr. Winslow, that your ob- 
servation is worth a second or third 
reading. Many men who complain 
bitterly about lack of authority 
could have it the very moment they 
offer proof of ability to handle it. 
After all, authority is seldom dele- 
gated formally. It simply gravitates 
to men who assume it. And team- 
work—-well, that is the result of 
leadership and the ability to get 
along with people who are only 
too glad to go along with a team 
leader who knows where he is 
going. 


doesn 
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Burroughs a 





versatile 


(fast and economical. too) 


Noted for its speed, accuracy and resulting cost savings, the 
Burroughs Sensimatic can take on any assignment in your account 
ing system and whip through it on the double 


Secret of this proved mastery is the exclusive sensing panel that 
makes the Sensimatic the most versatile accounting machine you 
can buy. Just a flick of the knob gives you a choice of four jobs 
And your Sensimatic automatically zips through the chosen pro 
cedure, makes decisions and complicated motions for the operator 
sharply reduces any chance of mistake. ‘To handle more jobs, you 
just insert another of the interchangeable sensing panel 


Because the Sensimatic is so fast, so error-free, it quickly pays for 
itself in time and effort saved. And there’s no obsolescence. ‘To 
change your accounting system, you merely change sensing panels 


That’s all. 


For a complete a convincing demonstration, see the Sensimati 
in action at our nearby branch office. Six series, 2 to 19 totals, to 
choose from. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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This chart gives Westinghouse managers and supervisors a suggestion regarding 


apportioning their time for planning ahead. 


(Chart copyrighted by A. H. Mogensen) 


Westinghouse Office Methods 
Improvement Program 


(Continued from page 11) 


of the types of management 
techniques, 

Important in their training is a 
Methods Improvement Seminar 
conducted by C, J. Berg, Jr., direc- 
tor of this activity, aided by a 
small staff of carefully chosen 
specialists in this field. 

An outline of the seminar con- 
tent follows: 


1. Introduction and Organiza- 
tion of Methods Improvement 
Work in the Divisions. 

2. Planning the Methods Im 
provement Study. 

3. Fact Finding 

1. Analyzing the Distribution of 
Work. 

5. Techniques of 
Work 


6. Application — of 
chines 


Charting the 
Office Ma 


7. Organizing the Work 
8. Analyzing the Procedure 
9, Analyzing the Method. 


10. Space Layout and Fun 


tional Flow of Work. 

11. Techniques for Developing 
Man-Power Needs. 

12. Supervisory Techniques fo 
Controlling Staffing. 

13. Forecasting, Planning, and 
Scheduling the Work Load. 

14. Presenting Recommendations 
and Assisting With Installation of 
Improved Methods. 


AO 


In addition to formal training, 
the analysts receive on-the-job 
training prior to permanent as- 
signment to this work. 

Progress reports are compiled 
for line management to assist them 
in evaluating the performance of 
the methods improvement program 
in each division, 

Phase two emphasizes depart- 
mental and section methods. A 
third phase visualizes systems 
analysis, employing the techniques 
that cut across departmental lines. 

There is no time schedule that 
indicates when phase one is over 
and phase two begins. They over- 
lap. In fact, phase one goes on in 
definitely. So does phase two, With 
only 2.8 percent coverage of the 


organization in phase two, there is 
a long way to go before a 100 per- 
cent is approached. It is expected 
to be accomplished in the next two 
years. 

No prophecies are being made 
as to when phase three will get 
rolling. When it does, analysts and 
other personnel will have the 
background and experience to best 
apply themselves to the broader 
type of studies. 

As analysts are trained and gain 
experience, they are being re- 
quested by one division after an- 
other for permanent assignments 
in other functional areas—often 
to carry on work they have studied 
as analysts. One man, for instance, 
has had numerous transfers and 
promotions in the short period of 
three years he has been on the 
job, and is now in the upper! 
echelon of management at one 
division. 

While there have been promo- 
tions and transfers of analysts, 
only two have left the company. 

This greatly increases the de- 
mands for qualified personnel on 
the budget director’s department, 
but he is satisfied. He knows that 
every man placed in this way is 
going to be a great aid in imple- 
menting developments in phase 
three of the Westinghouse plan, 
and in helping to bring about sav- 
ings and increased profits current- 
ly in phase two. Mechanization and 
the application of electronic equip- 
ment for maximum man-power 
utilization and budgetary planning 
and control of the future is going 
to demand this type of personnel 
in all departments. 

Research and application of ad- 
vanced computers such as Univac, 
IBM 705, and others is being ag- 
gressively carried out in the attack 








Many budgetary systems have been operated by men of limited perspec 
tive. These men have permitted their systems to take them over, placing 
more emphasis on nicety of procedure than upon the true contributions 


they are making to the management process 


Such men soon attain the reputation within their management circles of 


being unprogressive and narrow minded. 


The process of budgetary planning and control is one of the devices which 
accounting has developed to provide a dynamic and creative tool for 
management. As such it must be tested for its effectiveness as a tool in 


accomplishing management's prime function of earning a profit 


MARSHALL K. EVANS 
Westinghouse Budget Director 
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VISIBLE | 


VISUAL CONTROL PANELS 


Chart Action, Indicate Trends, Show Results, 
Permit Comparison, Picture Organized Facts 
for Analysis and Decision. 


Complete flexibility with limitless signalling and charting 
possibilities . . . Easily adapted to your individual record 
requirements. 

Lightweight panels contain clear plastic tubes which are 
individually removable and may be shifted from one posi- 
tion to another .. . Clarity of tube provides full legibility of 
contents. 

Signals snap on or off at any point. .. Hold position until 
positively moved . . . Slide smoothly back and forth . . . By- 
pass freely— and with insertable index feature afford triple 
signalling potential: by position, by color and by legend 


of index. 


| Mak the man. fon Aleme te show you spampto— 


“ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC CROZET, VIRGINIA { 


—-- 4 








. Fr 
C) Send us more information on Visual Control Panels 


me () We are interested in Acme Visible equipment for records 
25,50 0% 100 “ nn wecor 
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Address 
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on Office costs, with a view toward 
developing new applications as 
time goes on, 

Within the organization, it is 
venerally known that the surface 
has hardly been scratched for po- 
tential savings in the systems area. 
Here is just one example of an im- 
provement worked out recently: In 
one division, nine days were re 
quired to process orders in advance 
of their start through manufactur- 
ing. This time lag has now been 
reduced to 48 hours through a sys- 
tems study -a big savings and a 
vreat sales advantage. 

it is the company’s intent that 
savings will be instituted in such a 
way as to avoid severance of any 
person's employment as a direct 
result of methods improvement. 
Normal turnover takes care of 
many-——retirement, moving away, 
marriage, job changes, promotions. 


Reassignment to other departments 
or plants takes care of others, Ex- 
pansion, however, takes care of 
most of them. 

Westinghouse is a rapidly grow- 
ing company, both in existing 
product lines and through develop- 
ment of new products. Expanding 
man-power needs can be partially 
met by reassignment of personnel 
released from their former duties 
by methods improvement. 

Marshall Evans is modest in his 
claims for the Westinghouse plan. 
He says it is no panacea or royal 
road to success; that there is no 
magic formula for effective budg- 
etary planning and control; that 
the most important thing is to have 
a good supervisory and manage- 
ment development program, and 
then continually emphasize the 
four objectives presented at the 
beginning of this article. 





Research Costs Exceed 
$5 Billion a Year 


Government and more than 
1,000 company laboratories spend 
over $5 billion for research each 
year. More than half of the 65 
million jobholders in the United 
States are in industries which owe 
their birth to America’s research 
laboratories, it has been estimated, 
and the ratio of research generated 
products is growing every year. 

These figures are disclosed in 
“Research and Development in the 
Corporation,” a 933-page mono- 
graph that contains the results of 
nine years’ study by the American 
Institute of Management of com 
panies with excellent 
programs 

Other research figures were 
made known by the president of 
IHlinois Institute of Technology 
Speaking to an American Manage 
ment Association luncheon, Dr. 
John T. Rettaliata, the president, 
estimated that American industry 
spends approximately 2 percent of 
annual sales for research and de 
velopment, In the rapidly chang 
ing technical industries, such as 
aircraft, electrical instruments, 
and scientific equipment, expendi- 
tures range from 5 to 9 percent of 
sales, Dr, Rettaliata said. 

The country's bill for research 
and development has skyrocketed 
in the last 20 years from about 
$175 million a year to around $5 
billion, the speaker pointed out. 

He described pure research as 


research 


the “pacemaker of all technologi- 
cal progress,” and urges its sup- 
port to insure the continuing in- 
dustrial strength of the Nation 


Oral Timekeeping Plan 
Replaces Clock Punching 


When a production worker walks 
into a General Electric plant in 
Detroit today, he leans over a call 
box at his work station and reports 
his presence, and clock, job, and 
operation number. 

This information “flashes” into 
a central office and is immediately 
key punched into a_ tabulating 
card, Later, when the worker fin- 
ishes his first job, he again visits 
the call box and reports what he 
has accomplished and the details 
of the new job he is about to 
tackle. He repeats this procedure 
every time a work change occurs 
during the day. 

At the end of his shift, the cen- 
tral office of GE’s Metallurgical 
Products Department plant auto- 
matically balances out his work 
for the day against his actual 
clock hours. 

This, in essence, is the new au- 
tomated timekeeping system that 
was installed almost a year ago 
to cover the several buildings of 
the company’s plant. 

According to L. R. Butler, man- 
ager of payroll and timekeeping, 
who developed the setup, the au- 
tomatic system already has paid 
for itself three times over—mak- 


ing an annua! saving of about 
$36,000. It immediately released 
11 badly needed workers for other 
duties, and it picked up additional 
man-hours by eliminating ‘travel 
and waiting time’ required under 
the old timekeeping method. 

Most important, he pointed out, 
the system provides a faster flow 
of accumulated information to the 
organization’s accounting depart- 
ments and management. For ex- 
ample, it can spot machine down- 
time, and detect unrealistic pro- 
duction piece counts. 

The new system is a radical de- 
parture from the old procedure 
which required the services of 18 
timekeepers, Mr. Butler explained. 
Under the old methods, the time- 
keepers were “sprinkled” through- 
out the plant in various depart- 
ments. Their jobs called for re- 
cording date, clock number of the 
employee, job number, operation 
number, work produced, and for 
figuring elapsed time on each pro- 
duction voucher. 

The procedure also required the 
worker to check “in and out” with 
his timekeeper five or more times 
during his working day. 

Also, upon reaching his destina- 
tion, the worker often would find 
the timekeeper already occupied, 
and he would have to wait for 
service. The timekeeper, himself, 
because of the spasmodic nature 
of the reporting, due to varying 
production-completion schedules, 
frequently found himself with 
nothing to do. 

The new two-way communica- 
tions, or audio-timekeeping  sys- 
tem changed all this. It is as fast 
as the radio network employed by 
most police departments. 

All the variable data is gath- 
ered on key punched tabulating 
cards which are integrated with a 
master tabulating card. The latter 
contains prepunched rates and job 
information, and in effect presents 
a “whole package” to the machine 
accounting unit, 


Worker flashes timekeeping and pro- 
duction information to central office 
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He Practiced 
Being President 


Continued from page 21 


mend that you practice making an 
analysis and an interpretation of 
all reports that are to pass to the 
hands of the president. Remember: 
it is not the reports that he wants: 
It is their meaning and their im- 
portance to the corporation. He is 
not interested in the detail except 
as proof of the accuracy of the re- 
port; but he is intensely interested 
in what trend indicated, what 
suggestions are indicated in the 
report for improvement. 

Presidents often are required to 
write letters that should be written 
by others who are more intimately 
in touch with the operation. The 
same is true of handling telephone 
calls and many other details. Prac- 
tice being president by writing the 
letter and sending a copy to the 
president for his information. 

The young man who inter- 
ested in one day being president 
should do the things which he ex- 
pects the president to do. He 
should belong to the proper clubs 
which bring him in contact with 
others in a similar line of business. 
He should have many contacts, 
both business and social. He should 
be interested in youth activities, 
boys’ clubs, Boy Scouts. He should 
be a regular reader of the 
trade journals and The Wall Street 
Journal, In his contacts with out- 
siders, he should always be affable 
sincere, and earnest. He should 
pretend he is president wheneve) 
he speaks to anyone about the af- 
fairs of his company. 

He should be keenly interested 
in the financial affairs of his com 
pany. He should know and unde: 
stand the capital setup so as to be 
able to discuss this with outsiders 
intelligently. He should own 
much of his company stock as he 
can afford to 

If more young men would prac 
being president by accepting 
office of president in civic clubs 
church, societies, and social clubs 
they would more likely be ready 
for the job of president when the 
opportunity beckons. 

You see, it is all just as simple 
as this. A young man should make 
up his mind just where he wants 
go and what he wants to be 
and then prepare himself for the 
day when the opportunity will 
come, 

He will not be disappointed 
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A properly developed and administered 
employee opinion survey permits man 
agement to determine ac 
what areas to work, who to train 
training or adjustments are needed. The 
staff of Central Surveys Inc., outstand 


irateiy in just 
what 


How can a 
reactions to 
conditions 


ompany get real firing-line 


its policies and working 


To what use can we put the findings of 


an employee opinion survey 


How should questions be prepared for 


The Dates 


JUNE 27 AND 28, 1957 


For Details, Write to— 


a two-day executive training conference on 


PLANNING AND CONDUCTING 
EMPLOYEE OPINION SURVEYS 


(How to Use Opinion Surveys as a Management Tool) 


TYPICAL QUESTIONS THE PROGRAM WILL ANSWER 


ng authorities in this field, will present 
the latest techniques in employee sur 
veys. Also to be demonstrated for the 
very first time will be the new Dartnell 
Self-Administered Opinion 
Poll Unit 


Employee 


supervisors and other special groups 
What must be done to sell the idea of a 
survey to employees and department 
heads 
How 


thr 


can a company effectively follow 


igh after the survey is completed ’” 


Place 


THE DRAKE HOTEL, CHICAGO 


The 





DARTNELL 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 














= CUT COSTS! 


GET MORE OUT OF YOUR 


PRESENT DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 


Stenalax a iicpiitdiiniiieeateae 


This | machine does 3 


it prepares 


offset paper plates 


makes 


single positive dry copies 


and in addition cuts 
mimeograph stencils 


Exact facsimiles of letters, legal papers, office forms 

maps, etc. are made simply and rapidly by Stenafax 

Only seconds required to load and unload, plus a 
split second to 


[Times FACSIMILE CORPORATION 
STENAFAX DIVISION, AB-5 
540 West 58th St, New York 19,6. ¥ 


Please send Stenafax | 


| Name 


| Address 


) \ 


office jobs 











\ 


Ny 


other work, as the machine operates and shuts off 


& push a button. The operator can go to 


automatically. The entire operation is on the one 


machine, with no additional paraphernalia — no 


darkroom fixing, water, trays, etc, are necessary 


It is electronic, fast, clean, accurate 
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Sound-Slidefilm Projector 
Delivers Sales Message 


WHEN THE operator plugs in the 
machine, opens the lid, and starts the 
a lightweight, sound-slidefilm 
projector will deliver a training o1 
sales message quickly and simply. A 


record 


nine by seven-inch screen that re 
quires no room darkening is built in- 
to the flip-top lid. Seven-inch 45 
r.p.m, records that can have up to six 
bands of information are used, Stor 
age space is available in the carrying 
case, Audio-Visual Division, Dept 
AL, DbukKane Corporation St 
Charles, Ill 


Glare-Free Lighting 
Fills the Office 


STRATO-LUX, a ceiling-size “float 
ing’ fixture, casts shadowless, glare 
free lighting into every corner of this 
modern office. The fixture consists ol 
a ceiling-mounted = fluorescent grid 
system concealed by a suspended alu 
minum framework holding vinyl plas 
tic louver-diffusers, The complete 
panel weighs one pound and can be 
easily lifted from the framework for 
cleaning in a mild detergent. Ele« 
tricians do the entire installation job 
since the fixture does not join the 
wall at any point. Curtis Lighting 
Ine Dept AB, 6135 W 65th St 
Chicago 38, Ill 
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Printing Calculator 
Holds the Total 


CLARY’s Printing Calculator permits 
the retention of a total so that it can 
be multiplied by any other number 
A decimal selector 
mals in any desired sequence, Other 
features include direct subtraction, 


positions deci 


automatic credit balance, red credits 
and credit totals, negative multipli- 
cation, and electrified correction bar 
Clary Corporation, Dept. AB, San 
Gabriel, Calif 


Compact Thermo-Fax 
Is Now Available 


A MORE COMPACT 


Thermo-Fax “Secretary” 


model of the 
copying ma 
chine copies correspondence, records 
sketches, diagrams, and newspape1 
clippings in as little as four seconds 
The new model weighs 45 pounds 
20 pounds less than the earlier mode] 

and measures 19 inches wide, 15 
inches deep, and nine inches high 
Available in a pastel green, the step 
front cabinet provides a working area 
adjacent to the paper intake louver 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept 
AB, St. Paul 6, Minn 


Rocking Drawer Replaces 
Conventional File 
< 
“PRO-FILE” 


tional file drawer with a rocking com- 
partment that swings down to expose 


replaces the conven 


its entire contents on an open-faced 
shelf. The shallow 
quarter the distance of the standard 
file drawer. Two-thirds of the con 
tents always remain within the cabi 


cabinet is one- 


net shell to absolutely secure it 
against forward tilt 
in legal and letter sizes, and are fin- 
Yawman 


Roche 


Pro-Files come 


ished in decorator colors 
and Erbe Mfg. Co., Dept. AB 


ter 3, N. Y 
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Accounting Machine and A 
Typewriter Are Joined 


THE NEW Typing Sensimatics com 
bine a full-keyboard electric type 
writer with an accumulating register 
accounting machine 
riage mobility, less operator fatigue 


Increased car 


ind ease of form insertion facilitate 
swift operation of both keyboards 
Burroughs Corporation Dept AB 
Detroit 32, Mich 


Index Coding Is Help 
In Reading Microfilm 


INDEX CODING produced direct! 
on 16mm. microfilm is an integral 
part of the Recordak Reliant Micro 
filmer. Known as Kodamatic Index 
ing, it is a timesaver when reference 
is made to microfilm records. Koda 
matic Indexing is produced by two 
lines that can be exposed in 99 dif 
ferent code positions for item identi 
fication. Recordak Corporation, Dept 
AB, 415 Madison Ave., New York 17 
New York 


Nylon, Re-Inking Fibers 
Give Ribbons Durability 


OLD TOWN’'s Nylon AF 
blend the superior strength of nylor 


ribbor 


with the controlled re-inking prope 
ties of the special AF fibers to pro 
ide outstanding durability even or 
hard action machines. Old ‘Tow 
Dept. AB, 750 Pacific St Brookly: 
38, New York 
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“To find the real and intrinsic value of office furniture, we must 
discuss such intangibles as prestige, public relations, efficiency, of 
fice work production, and employee morale,"’ 


thority John R. Gray 


according to Au 


(Executive Director, National Office Furniture Association, Inc.) 


Touch-Master Typewriter 
Eases Work Load 


DEVELOPED BY a team 
vuch-Master 
typewriter 1 s ( \ lesignes 
ease the typis we < ad. Major 


ign change n the machine ive the 


cists the 


typist the energy equivalent to that 
used in lifting a 35-pound typewrite 
a foot off a desk 10 time i day. It 
available in Caribbean green, beact 
beige and continental gray in the 
popular crackle finish. Underwood 
Corporation, Dept. AB, 1 Park Ave 
New York 16, N. Y Memo Pad Ends Search 
For Paper and Pencil 


COLORED MAYCQO 


complement an 4 office 


Denominator Chairs sities 
Clima l 
Provide Elegance 


decorating 


end the usual tran 
A NEW CHAIR family, the 


inator inswe! the demand tor i 


Denon 


cheme while they 


earch for paper and pencil to 
te down a phone message. Mayet 
Corp., Dept. AB, 3138 W. 5lst 
(Chicago 32, Illinoi 


group of fine wood hair it a price 
which permits their use general ot 
fices. In Denominator itlhy glowin 


wood is combined with brushed bra 


Tab Card Sets Furnish 
Manifold Copies 
most expensi I (;sracetull 


swept back Ile iir bach i TAB CARD set 


walls from mart and ratehe hie card 


ferrules in a contemporary desig! 


that displa ll the elegance of the 


combine tabulatiny 

ind manifold copies in one at 

tabulat 

upholstered ! card and to record copies pro 

in arm-leg chau ind side-l luced at the initial writing. Moors 
LL. Marble iir Co., Dept suSine Form liv Dept Ab 
rd, Ono i ira Fall N Y 


Denominator led = in wive to provide an original entry 


chairs vith arm 








COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


ORGANIZATION 
CHART 
EASY TO CHANGE -— ' 
A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 


~ --- ~ - 
Yo 


+ Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

* All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
+ Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Ulustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. AB-5 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST CHICAGO 14, ILL 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru 


gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 


All revolving part» 


wwe covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 


Compact, economical, safe 


\ Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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BUSINESS 7 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted 
Requests for these booklets may be 


sent direct to the companies listed 





HkeEDLE: HORSEPOWER 
points out that 40,000 Americans were 
killed and 2,368,000 were injured in 
1956 on U Other note 
worthy statistics are also found in 
this booklet which J. G. O’Brien, The 
Traveler Insurance 
Hartford, Conn., will furnish upon 
request 


highways 


Companies 


WHAT INTEGRATED Data Proc 

essing 1 how it can be applied to 
your business even without expensive 
equipment, and how and where to 
tart are explained in ea to-undet 
tand language in a new booklet of 
fered by DITTO, Ine., 6800 ? MeCor 
mick Rd., Chieago 45, Il 


OFFIC AND businesses with du 
plicating operations that involve the 
collating of page into sets will find 
a Slide-chart useful in planning col 
lating work loads, time required, and 
cost. The device determines the time 
required to collate from four to 32 
heets per set into multiples of from 
100 to 1,000 sets. To obtain the calcu- 
lator, write to Thomas Collators Inc 
Dept. P, 50 Chureh St., New York 7 
New York 
+ 

AN INSIDE LOOK at a 
manufacturing company and the sit 
uations it faces is presented skillfully 


Swedish 


and interestingly in the magazine of 
a business equipment manufacturer 
Melin, Aktie 


sweden 


For a copy, write Nil 


bolaget Addo, Malmo 


A GUIDE TO modern shippin label 
design illustrates 16 new shipping 
Titled What 
You're Looking For,” the guide will 
be sent by Allen Hollander Co., Inc 
385 Gerard Ave., New York 51, N. Y 


label designs “Just 


ARCHITECTURAL details and spec 
ifications for glass curtain wall con 
struction have been compiled in a 
colorful brochure that may be ob 
tained from Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


rURN IDEAS into action through of- 
fice duplicating. A Copies Catalog 
contains samples of duplicated mate- 
rial and briefly explains the principal 
advantages of each of the duplicat- 
offset 
spirit, and Azograph. The catalog is 
available from A. B. Dick Company 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill 


ing processes mimeograph 


HOW TO USE standardized para 
graphs in routine correspondence is 
illustrated in a color folder published 
by the manufacturers of the Auto 
typist. This new literature covers the 
many ways push-button automatic 
typing can cut correspondence and 
typing costs. For your copy, write to 
American Typewriter Company, 2323 
N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, III 


SATISFYING THE Salaried Em 
ployee” is a practical manual “fo 
better 


building relations with all 


categories of white-collar people 


The 64-page 


and recognition, compensation, com 


booklet covers Status 
munication, and supervision, It is de 
what 


salaried 


signed to find out 
workers want in their jobs, and then 
to point up ways and means ol pro 
viding these job satisfactions. Copi 
are available at 50 cents each fron 
National Manutfac 
turers, 2 East 48th St., New York 17 


New York 


Association of 


DIRECT SELLING, and facts you 
may not about thi 
method of distribution, is 


know unique 
presented 
in a comprehensive booklet (Juickest 


Way to 
quest, the booklet will be sent b 


National Sales.” Upon re 


Specialty Salesman magazine, Dept 
AM-1, 307 Michigan Ave., Chica 
1, Illinois 


KNOW WHERI ou're going? A 
help to the man on the move |! in 
itinerary 
each day of 1957 with a space for 


planner that accompani 
jotting in times, place 

Copies ol the planne! 

Sales Service 1660 


Ave Chicago 40, Ill 


THE MANY FUNCTIONS of rubbe 
floor matting for dustry and office 
are demonstrated in a comic-book 
type catalog. For a italog, write t 


O. W. Jackson & Co., Ine 225 | 
24th St New York 10, 2 


A NEW 20-page describe 
60 films on the work 
methods of leading American indu 
trial concerns All the film al 
l6mm., and many are in color. E1 
titled “Work Simplification on Filn 
the brochure can be obtained by wt 
ing the Industrial Management So 
ciety, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Il 


brochure 
simplification 
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A BUSINESSMAN Looks at the 
Liberal Arts,” written by Clarence 
tandall, former chairman of the 
board of directors of Inland Steel 
Company; and a second booklet, writ- 
ten by Wilfred Gillen, president of the 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsy|- 
vania, that describes this company’s 
executive educational program may 
both be obtained by writing The Fund 
for Adult Education, White Plains 
New York 


NEW WAYS FOR LARGE and smal! 
businesses to turn their “know-how 
into profits overseas are described in 
a booklet available from Pegasus In 
ternational Corporation, 1 East 53rd 
St., New York 22, N. Y. The booklet 
should be of special interest to ex 
ecutives of manulacturing companic 
which do not have their own branch 
offices abroad 


FOR PLANNING a new office instal 
lation, or reducing floor space, or im 
proving office worker efficiency, an of 
fice turniture do-it-yourself kit 1S a 
useful tool. From a Peerless “modu 
lette” catalog, select those units best 
suited to your requirements, Then 
cut out the equivalent units from the 
sheets included with the kit and place 
the units in position on the floor plat 
provided. Kits will be sent by Peer 
less Steel Equipment Co., 6600 Ha 

brook Ave., Philadelphia 11, Pa 


TEACHING AND Training With 
Filmstrips,” “Teaching and ‘Training 
With Tape Recorders,” ‘Teaching 
and Training With Motion Pictures 
(magnetic sound), and ‘Teaching 
and Training With Motion Picture 

(optical sound), will help users to 
employ audio-visual equipment more 
effectively. For copies, write the Edu 
cational Sales Department, Bell & 
Howell Co., 7100 MeCormick Rd 
Chicago 45, Ill. Enclose 10 cents to 
cover handling costs for each booklet 


reque sted 


ARE YOU HAVING trouble unde: 
standing your electronic brain? Help 
is offered in a pocket-size booklet 
What Every Businessman Should 
Know About Electronic Brain The 
bookiet contains a glossary ol 

tronic computer terms, and an ex 
planation of how the brain thinks. It 
is available from Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry Rand Corp 

Fourth Ave New York 10, N. Y 


THE CARE OF WASHROOMS 
covered in 26 colored slides (35mm.) 
Ideal for getting better co-operation 
from your maintenance crews, the 
slides are educational and contain no 
advertising of any kind. They may be 
obtained from members of the Na 
tional Sanitary Supply Association or 
by writing the Association at 139 
Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill 
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CUT COSTS WITH 


DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the best features of many forms, 
814 by 11 inches. 

Other Dartnell forms are: General Application Blanks; Expense 
Account Forms; Automobile Expense Books; Auto Expense Blanks; 
Salesmen’s Reference Forms 

Write for FREE Samples 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
PUBLISHER 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 





FAST sis EASIER 
FACTS SELLING 


For Your Next Marketing Success 


...Loose-Leaf Binders and Colorific 


Indexes by HEINN 


’ 
weed iles follow-up is essen 
tial to marketing succe Sut 
you can't get it with catalog or 
manual material that’s out of 
equence and out of date 


Heinn helps you end cata 
log obsolescence with loose 
leaf binders that step up sell 
ing efficency When welling 
material stays up to date and 
in sequence, your salesmen 
top fumbling for fact and 
tart selling! 

Complete your catalog with 
Heinn Colorific Indexes. Your 
ilesmen and customers find 
exact information in three 
econd ind you pet sale 


Copyright 1957. by The Heir , 
action 


THE HEINN COMPANY, 312 W. Flerida St.. Mil ‘ aw 
Plug all the weak spots in vm ; i "ee ‘ ilwaukee 4, is 


nt ' , ‘ 
94 6 e P which we ke ote fo 


your marketing program 
Follow the lead of thou- 
sands of satisfied sales 
executives who know by 

experience what Heinn 
products can do. Clip and 


mail this coupon 








An error in the selection of personnel 
can cost your company anywhere 
from $1,000 to $100,000, depending 
on circumstances, 


This is a wasteful and needless busi- 
ness expense even in normal times, 
but can you afford it now? Particu 
larly when valuable manpower is at 
a premium and daily becoming more 
of a problem? 


To reduce costly errors in selection, 
more than 500 companies are now 
using improved techniques for se 
lecting executives, salesmen, oflice 
and plant personnel. Developed by 
Dr. Robert N. McMurry and based 
on the sensible “Patterned Inter 
view,” these procedures enable you 
to select from available applicants 
those most likely to prove produc 
live, stable, loyal, and promotable 


We invite your consideration of 
these tested techniques and printed 
forms, and the application they may 
have to your own personnel selection 
procedures. These forms are such 
that your staff members can adopt 
them with a minimum of difficulty 
and put them into use almost 
immediately. 


Personnel selection forms are avail 
able for executive, sales, plant, and 
office or clerical personnel. 


Pree Booklet 


Send for this free il 
luatrated booklet 
which shows how 
these improved selec 
tion procedures work 
Included are a num 
ber of helpful sugges 
tions on personnel 
selection procedures 
Please indicate 
whether you are in 
terested in selection 
forma for executive, 
sales, plant, or office 
personnel 


=_ 
" For 33 years The Dartnell Corporation has served 


industry as a nation-wide business research 
Organization specializing in management methods 


MARKETIN 
ECUTIVE 
Alderson. Mt 
a much-needed crystallization of ideas 
and principles important to executi' 
action in making profitable market- 
ing decisions. He has succeeded in 
combining a comprehensive work on 
marketing theory with special atten- 
tion to the significance and use of 
human behavior patterns as well as 
economics 

The author starts with a founda 
tion of interpreting market behavior 
in terms of organized behavior 


G BEHAVIOR AND EX- 
ACTION By Wroe 
Alderson’s new book is 


systems. He proceeds to show how 
marketing structures evolve, and how 
this develops a marketing environ 
ment in which the executive must 
develop his plans and make his 
decisions. The book then presents the 
principles of action for 
dealing effectively with the market 
ing environment. It provides exten- 


executive 


sive coverage of the tools and tech- 
niques available for discharging man 
agerial responsibilities in marketing 

Wroe Alderson is a former presi- 
dent of the American Marketing 
Association and a partner in the 
widely known firm of marketing and 
management Alderson 
and Sessions. His background in 
cludes positions with Curtis Publish 
ing Company, the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, and teaching experi 
ence at two top-ranking universities 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc Homewood 
Ill, 525 pages. $7.80 R. BR 


consultants, 


SUPERVISORY AND EXECUTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT: A MANUAL FOR 
ROLE PLAYING, By Maier, Solem, and 
Maier. The problem of executive de 
velopment is unquestionably one of 
the greatest headaches for growth- 
industry leaders. Right up and down 
both line and staff, from topmost 
brass to bottommost foremen and 
back up again, leadership qualifica 
tions are one of the things that seem 
these days to be in short supply. This 
book represents an attempt to help 
that situation by the case method of 
giving practice in solving realistic 
industrial problems. About half the 
cases in the book illustrate principles 
in management leadership, conference 
skills, ways of recognizing and deal- 
ing with feelings, and problems in 
group settings. The rest illustrates 
principles of effective management 
relationships and mutual understand- 
ing between individuals. The book is 
planned for group or individual read- 
ing. John Wiley &@ Sons, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 330 pages 
$6.50 L. tt 


AUTOMATION IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY. Edited by Eugene M 
Grabbe, senior staff consultant on au- 
tomation, The Ramo-Wooldridge Cor- 
poration. Based on a series of lectures 
given by a number of prominent 
scientists and engineers at the Uni- 
versity of California, Readers can get 
the views of 21 experts on all phases 
of automation. While there has been 
a great surge of texts on the subject 
over the past two years, this book 
covers automation in a technical sense 
better than most. For instance, Chap- 
ter One spells out the problems in- 
volved in the two fields of the auto- 
mation era—process control in the 
factory and business data handling 
Once the problems are defined, the 
reader can follow through chapters 
explaining the language of automa 
tion, the basic fundamentals involved 
use of feed-back control systems, fun- 
damentals of analog computation, use 
of digital computers, data processing 
analog-to-digital conversion units, au- 
tomatic production — of 
equipment, economics of plant auto 
mation, and many other facets of this 
complicated new science. Last chap 
ter, by Dean E. Wooldridge, is en 
titled “The Future of Automation 
and spells out some general predica 
tions quite different from the popular 
approaches found in other texts. It 


electronic 


does not discuss the future of auto 
mation as such, but rather, it explores 
whether there are any general meth- 
ods of approach that can be taken by 
individuals and organizations in the 
field that will promote the growth of 
automation more effectively than 
other methods of approach. This takes 
the problem out of the elementary 
level and deals with the growth fac- 
tor, and not whether or not it is good 
or bad. The book is written in a va- 
riety of styles, as might be expected 
from several authors, but the over-all 
level is “informed popular.” John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave 
New York 16, N. Y. 611 pages. $10.00 
E. M.R 


=| 


i 7) J = f 
“It says we've got a sure thing if the 
track isn’t muddy.” 
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BRIEFLY NOTED. Books of interest 
to readers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, /*¢ 
ceived too late for full revieu 


PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS LAW 
Dillavou & Howard. The sixth edition 
of this standard reference book— a 
standard since 1928—contains con 
siderable new material, particularly 
in labor law, trade regulations, and 
security transactions. Although in 
tended primarily as a textbook for 
students of business law, this book 
should prove useful for reference in 
every type of business organization 
Prentice-Hall Ine 70 Fifth Ave 
New York 11, N. Y. 1,062 pages $7.50 


SALES MANAGEMENT. Maynard 4 
Davis. The third edition of a book 
which has been a standard text and 
reference book in its field since 1940 
New material has been added, espe 
cially along the lines of development 
of the sales administrator as a profes 
sional marketing executive with a 
Vital role in the decision-making 
process, and in sales planning. Like 
many other books planned originally 
as textbooks, this volume offers much 
useful reference material for all in 
terested in marketing through sale 
men, Chapters include those that tell 
how to organize for sales, plan and 
control sales, operate a sales force 
and form sales policies. Ronald Pre 
15 EF. 26th St., New York 10, N. ¥ 
666 pages. $6.75 


COMPANY INVESTIGATIONS OF 
AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 
By Peter B. Laubach. This book r¢ 
ports the results of one of a seri« 
of studies conducted as part of the 
data-processing research project ol 
the Harvard Business School. This 
project, started in 1954, is a continu 
ing one, concerned with data-proces 

ing systems in business organizations 
of all kinds, It studies the types of 
systems in use, the use by manage 
ment of the data flowing out of these 
systems, and the equipment used 
Mr. Laubach reports on the ap 
proaches taken by various companies 
in determining their data-processing 
needs to decide what, if any, auto 
matic equipment they need. Harvard 
Business School, Boston 63 Va 


298 pages $3.00 


FLUCTUATIONS, GROWTH AND 
FORECASTING. prRInciput OF DY 
NAMI BUSINESS ECONOMIK A PRA 
TICAL GUITDI rO THE It E OF ECONOMI( 
ANALYSI IN DECISION MAKING By 
Sherman J. Maisel. The purpose and 
scope of this book are given in the 
subtitles. It is designed to show how 
economic analysis can be used 1 
solve important problems in busine 
and industry; and, while primaril 
planned as a college textbook 
should prove useful to readers cor 
cerned with market research, pricing 
policies, and other subjects related t 
the general economy John Wiley 4 
on 140 Fourth Ave New York 1¢ 
N.Y. 552 pages $7.50 
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Shredmaster Bantam-10 Devours Confidential Papers 
And Obsolete Records Right In Your Own Office 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
i of FREE 10-DAY TRIAI 
trated folder desenibing 
10. Write for Cireu 
' hast 40th 
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The Dartnell Sales Manager's Handbook 


Forty-eight sections—1,150 pages—covering every 


detail of operating a sales department. It will provide 
the answers to your 


questions on sales 
policy and super- 
vision. Price $12.50 
plus postage. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4460 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 

















Introduce Your Friends 
To American Business 
... at VO COST! 


To the Editor: Please send a FREE 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below 


To 


State 


To 
Title 
Firm 
Street 


City State 


To 
Title 
Firm 


Street 


City 


To 


Title 
Firm 
Street 


City State 





My Name 
Firm 
Street 


City State 


Department PAB 


AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 











ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SECURI 
bie 3 PUBLIC AND PRIVATE MEASURE 
AGAINST ECONOMI( INSECURITY By 
Turnbull, Williams, and Cheit. A new 
textbook, useful also as a reference 
book, covering such subjects as social 
ecurity plans, unemployment insur 
ance, workmen's compensation, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and re 
lated topics. Unfortunately, the pub 
lisher’s book jacket blurb writer wa 
(apparently) on vacation when the 
book was published; hence there is 
no description on the book jacket 
and the bookstore browser will be 
less likely to realize the wealth of in 
formative material contained 

book, The Ronald Press Co 

26th St., New York 10, N 

page 95.00 


ENTERPRISE IN OIL, A HISTORY OF 
SHELL IN THE UNITED STATES. By Ken- 
dall Beaton. A mammoth tome—-ove! 
BOO pages-——on a giant industr 

written in what might be called 
“complete recall” biographical style 
Ten years in preparation, it covers 
the Shell Empire “from the first 
modest beginnings” in 1912 to the 
present. Since the story also tells of 
the development of the American oil 
industry in general during this peri- 
od, it will be of interest to anyone 
concerned with that industry who is 
not frightened away by the formida- 
ble dimensions of the volume. The 
book is well indexed and documented 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W 
32nd St., New York 1. N. Y. 815 pages 


$7.50 r 6.cG 


Lotto. crom reapers 


Egypt Requests Data From 
Readers 


The higyptian vyovernment is work 
ing to replace old-fashioned systems 
in its various offices and bureaus by 
modern make office 
work easier and more efficient 

We would like to invite all reader 
of AMERICAN BUSINE who deal in 


modern office equipment and systems 


equipment to 


to help us 

Please send full data 
price lists, and samples where practi 
cable. Information on microfilm and 
k. D. P. equipment will be of special 
Address as follows: ABDEI 
MoONEM Siterir, Institute of Public 
Administration, Republic of Egypt 
P.O, Box 7, Cairo, Egypt 


catalogs 


interest 


Suitable Office Layout 


We have reviewed available infor 
mation on recommended space alloca 
tions for the office requirements of 
Various categories ol personnel The 
information we have at present does 
not offer a very specific solution to 
oul problem 

The staff we are concerned about 
consists of engineers and chemists 
with their supporting clerical and 
nontechnical personnel. The graduate 
personnel have varying degrees of 


responsibilities. For example, some 
are group leaders and are 
ble for five to 10 people 


the vraduates are essentially 


responsl- 
some. of 
senior 
scientists Who act in a consulting 
capacity to the technical and operat 
Accordingly, they do 
not have administrative responsibili 


ing personnel 


ties but they do require suitable office 
space to hold small meetings 

Our immediate problem is the allo 
cation of existing facilities to provide 
better 


space arrangement for the 


staff. Future plans call for building 
new or extending old office facilities 
for these employees 

We would like to have information 
on the accepted dimensional stand- 
ards of single office space require 
ments for the administrative gradu 
ates mentioned above and for the 
nonadministrator graduate in whose 
office small groups would occasionally 
assemble for discussions 

As far as intermediate and junior 
engineers are concerned, we would 
appreciate information on approved 
multiple office arrangements for 
groups of two to four 

Our final concern is planning suita 
ble office facilities for clerical and 
nontechnical employees and the io- 
cation of these facilities relative to 
the engineering office areas E. V 
SMITH, Aluminium Laboratories Ltd 


Arvida, Que., Canada 


We are 


several pages from a special survey 


sending photoc opes of 


on office layout which ran in our 
December 1954 issue. It contains spec- 
fications for varwus types of offices 
as well as standard space assign- 
ments for different office employees 


We hope it will be of assistance 


Music in Business 


Would you kindly ad * us if you 
have any publications or 
studies on music in the office and 


recent 


plant 

I'm not primarily interested in the 
so-called statistical studies, whereby 
morale, production, and so forth, are 
improved; but strictly in what ¢ 
panies play in the way of musi« 
recordings specifically might be a 
basic part of a program, and_ the 
times that different types of music 
are played 

Any information you can 
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along this line will certainly be ap rt MA idl ¢ ut t 

preciated LLOYD THOMPSON, office rer | ption of t potentia 

manager, U. O. Colson Co., Paris, Ill | yf l il | SERVICES and SUPPLIES 
We are sending a report, “Working _— oe 

Conditions in 165 Offices from the : ; 

Dartnell “Personnel Administration oe Ser we le : Vocational Analysis 


Service” which deals in part with thi 








oO ANA 
subject. You might also want to con ne 
fact Albert P Stewart erecutme 
secretary, American Industrial Musi 
Association Purdur University La 


fauette Ind 


Jamaican Enterprise 





Your editorial in the 


mentions tax advantages | ime Mail Rack 
businessmen operating in Jamaica 





; ; ony Clear your desk ter action 
and presumably in the newly created : er ‘ ; thn cree teat CURMANCO 
West Indies Federation. Just what wanted t if he LETTER SORTER 
avea time I ites act 0 


. ‘ . . . : : . oa irdemk tia o 
ARTHUR ‘TATHAM, Tatham & Laird led nie D RAIER. 9 , wifes Distributes 
Chicago, Ill P > ‘ Ie grees - ‘ ’ e ple Olive 
iray 


According to Willi 0 I seme "$7.50 ‘see' $9.50 
Jamaican Minister of Trade and In F.0.B. Factory. | * 
repe 


specifically are these advantages”? 


Gustry, tres recentiy adopted ta CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Fault 
include an industrial incentives lay , ; 
Pte ae el Photo Credits - 


rant mu facturer ( 
granting MLUANnUsACTUTeE i Manuscripts 


from wmcome tares for pe rwds up to 





even years, and an export industry 


CnCOUTaAgCT TL nt lau prot uling simula) , . ; BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CLrOnW frons to compan ifine 
ip ) ) ypu loce ng i : 1% ty ’ ] . ' ie CONSIDERED 
Jamaica which do not dispose of thew . . 
products there 
Manufacturers operating unde . 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INO 
either of the industrial incentive lau ' ‘ riw~rit Ave 


can import factory materials, equip 





ment and fuel without paying duty ] ‘ fir } ise oy ‘ a 
A third law provides a continuou ma Picnic Manual 


eremption from income tares for in — ieeneinemmnaes 


fernational service COM PpPantes dig Ios WAVE A PHONK 


Psychology in Business 


COHEANTZATION SEMVEICES, ENE 
which is self-explanator I want to re DO] eter | { ( j ‘ , Dp 


Kenclosed is a copy | i letter 


thank you for obtaining from Mr M 
Konikow and publishing thi fine 


Executives Wanted 


PoOSsttTiO 


This Month's 


Aeme Visible Records, Ine 
hues I H. | 


American Vel. & Tel tnd Co stermntie sp! orbety. We Vacation Chart 


lure N A ‘ - SS. 


Hixsby, Kh. WwW Ine 


VACATION CHART FOR (957 


Lue Campbell-t we sbatir ‘ n : 


Kurrough. Corporation 
Currier Wig. Co 

lye I 
Dartnell Corporation, the 


Fastman Kodak Company 


' ‘ ! 
W ‘ Th 


fel: A Tarrant Manufacturing 


luer Her Hu & M 


briden Caleulating Machine Co 
Lye Walter Th 








Ceneral Fireproofing Company 
I? {, } 
Greenwich Book Publishers, Ine 
Heinn Company. The 
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on Che Ularch 


PPAR A is a tapering off of activity in some 

lines of business, but the over-all outlook is 
still encouraging. At any rate, few business 
men see any reason for pessimism. People are 
spending freely, retail sales are holding up 
well, and there is hope that the steps taken to 
ease funds for building will help that situation. 
The growth industries are still growing, and 
even the bankers are cheerful now that repay 
ments are beginning to overtake the making 
of new installment loans. But prices are still 


vomng up, and competition for the consumer's 


dollar is becoming more and more intense, It 
is increasingly plain that 1957 will be one of 
those vears that reward fighters. The fight for 
a larger share of the markets is really on. So 
keep vour sales powder dry. 


Senator Ives may have exaggerated when he 
predicted that the Beck disclosures would set 
the cause of organized labor back 20 years. But 
there is no doubt that the unsavory airing has 
done the big unions untold harm, more harn 
in our opinion than even the million-dollar 
publicity campaign the teamsters’ boss is cook 
Ing up can undo, What Beck forgets is that 
vou can't buy good public relations. They come 
from living: right. Not only will employers 
think twice before entering into any welfare 
scheme where the funds are controlled by the 
union, but the conservatives now in control of 
Congress will probably join to enact legislation 
that will put an end to the closed union shop 
with its un-American checek-off system. And 
ios about time. 


Now that the pressure is on to pet things 
done faster and better, we hear more execu 
lives complain that their hands are tied be 
cause they lack authority. We agree with the 
hoppers viee-president who told an American 
Management Association conference that it is 
not lack of authority, but lack of teamwork 
that isat the root of their trouble. “Pfan organ 
ization has wood teamwork. the staff officer 


2 


doesn't need wuthority. If the organization does 
not have good teamwork, it is not good organ- 
ization no matter how much authority is dele- 
vated.” That makes sense, because authority 
has a way of finding its own level in a smoothly 


operating management setup. 


One growing industry we hear a great deal 
thout these days is electronics, especially clec 
frome accounting. It is hard to realize the 
potential of this industry and the far-reaching 
impact it will have on office systems and pro 
ecdures. We haven't, as the saying goes, “seen 
anything vet.” “Phe stage has been set,” said 
National Cash Register’s Allyn, 


tionary new methods and equipment to dig 


for revolu- 


American business out from under its moun 
tains of paper work.” Not the least revolution 
ary is NCR’s new all-transistor unit) which 
processes and feeds problems to an equally 
revolutionary computer. The unit is being 
readied for the market by 1959. It would be a 
mistake, however, to think we need to wait for 
electronic accounting to reach this advanced 
stage before taking advantage of its tremen- 
dous possibilities. There are a growing number 
of not too costly, but still very eflicient, elec 
trome business machines on the market which 
can help materially to overcome the serious 


shortage of clerical personnel. 


Another area where electronics might revo 
lutionize methods is in information manage- 
ment communicating the right) information 
to the right persons al the right time. The in 
formation currently used by management to 
day is usually pretty stale. Decisions need to be 
based on vesterday’s figures, not data that is 
weeks and even months old. The New York 
chapter of the Systems and Procedures Asso 
ciation is to be complimented for holding five 
seminars dealing with this intriguing problem. 
Communications is the life blood of a growing 


ft. As pli yf 


bursanve SS. 
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ONE OF THE MANY ATTRACTIVE, modern housing units planned and built 


by the Centex Construction Company 


Sites 


COMBINED OPERATION. Customers’ accounts, company records, and payroll are posted 
on this National ‘31"’. 


FAST GrowTH of this company is the talk of the industry 


RoseERT G. ROowE, Treasurer of the above 
ompany 


“Our @alional System 
saves us °7/,/40 a year... 


pays for itself every 11 months!” 


“In 1950 we built 300 homes, in 1955 
over 4000— with this tremendous ex- 
pansion we had to have an efficient 
accounting system!”’ writes Robert 
G. Rowe, Treasurer of the Centex 
Construction Co. ‘‘Our National 
System is all of that and more. It 
saves us over $7,740 a year! 

“‘We use a National ‘Class 31’ for 
all our payroll and Labor Distribu- 
tion accounting. The speed and effi- 
ciency of this arrangement has en- 
abled us to eliminate the cost of an 
outside Service Bureau, a saving of 
$335 a month, and we realize a sav- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


— Centex Construction Company, Dollos, Texas 


ings in personnel costs of $145 each 
month 

“Our National System keeps our 
records always up-to-date and give 
us better information in lk 
This makes auditing easier and I 
expensive—another significant co 
reduction. Taking all these 
together, our stem 
for itself every 


Gftbel Stowe - 


Treasurer, Centex Construction Company, Inc 


time 


National 
1] months!’ 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





HERE’S HOW I8M HELPS BUSINESS WIN 
THE RACE AGAINST TIME AND COSTS 


Aircrait: 


Distribution: 


DATA PROC 


ever think IB IML 


could help win an Oscar? 





PROCESSING 











